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Preface 


On the Road to Anand 


On a hot day in September 2011, we step into an old and not-so-white car. The 
day’s journey leads to the town of Anand from the nearby city of Ahmedabad. 
Behind the wheel during the two-hour trip is Amrapali Merchant, Professor 
of Sociology at the Sardar Patel University in Anand. She takes the “normal” 
(free) road—not the new expressway that has a toll booth—and in doing so dis- 
plays her impressive driving skills: she overtakes buses, trucks, two-wheelers, and 
buffalo-drawn carts, while successfully avoiding bumping into speeding cars, 
stray dogs, and the occasional cow that strolls onto the road. The rickshaws and 
buses we pass are packed—elbows stick out from windows. Food stalls and tea 
shops along the road abound. On either side of the road are the tobacco, ginger, 
and potato fields of the Charotar region, cold-storage facilities where farmers 
store their produce, small-scale factories and processing workshops that cater to 
the agricultural economy, and the occasional air-conditioned restaurant. It has 
rained and the road is muddy, so we keep the windows closed. 

As the hustle and bustle of a rural road unfolds before us, Amrapali points 
at landmarks, tells stories, and shares her life philosophy inspired by Jainism. 
Finally, we enter Anand, cross the “overbridge” (an overpass) and head toward 
the main road that is the pulse of Anand: Anand-Vidyanagar Road. Just before 
the overpass, as we enter the town, Amrapali suddenly asks me, “What is your re- 
ligion?” When I mention my Catholic family in the Netherlands, she continues: 


All religions are pathways to God. Now, look outside the car. These houses 
you see weren’t there before. This was just agricultural land. In 2002, there 
were riots here. Then, there was a lot of killing in the villages around here, 
and so many Muslims were murdered. After that, Muslims left their village 
and came here. Maybe 50,000 Muslims are now living in Anand. They oc- 
cupy the gates of the town. Whenever you enter Anand, you pass Muslims. 


As we cross the overpass, I look out the window but do not see much that 
indicates a Muslim presence (figure p.1). The sights that strike me on that day 
are the construction along the road, some churches—which stand out from 
the landscape due to their height and whiteness—and the blue patches of tents 
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FIGURE P.1. View from the overpass, Anand. (Photo by the author, 2014.) 


(which, I learned later, are the temporary homes of temporary laborers—both 
Hindu and Muslim—working in Anand’s thriving construction industry). 

As we continue our journey through Anand, into the spaces I learn to perceive 
later as Hindu areas, Amrapali points out vegetable markets, the town hall, and 
the Sony store, where she stops to buy a computer cable. We pass the statue of 
Bhaikaka, the hero-engineer who is credited with designing the spacious and 
airy campus area of Vallabh Vidyanagar. Vidyanagar, as residents call it, is an 
educational hub of Gujarat, home to the Sardar Patel University and its many af 
filiated colleges and schools, and attracts students from all over India and Nepal. 
This is our destination. At Sardar Patel University I register to start my research. 
Amrapali makes sure Iam assigned housing on campus. 


IT WAS INITIALLY through the directions of non-Muslims that I was able to 
see the Muslim spaces of the town from the outside. Like many other researchers 
who have studied the Charotar region, my research started with Hindu and Jain 
contacts. I could have remained in the campus area, which is seen by Muslims as 
a Hindu area, although Muslims also participate in it as students, staff members, 
and consumers. I could also have accepted the invitations of Hindu friends,” who 
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generously offered to host me during my research. But I had come with the aim 
of studying lesser-known perspectives. After two months, I found a Vohra family 
willing to rent out the apartment above their house to me, and I moved into the 
Muslim area that I had seen from the car window on my first day in Anand. 

The stories I tell here stem from my experiences of living in Anand for ten 
months in 2011-2012, with repeat visits in 2014 and 2017, and from interviews 
and observations with overseas Gujarati Muslims in the United Kingdom (in 
2012 and 2016) and United States (in 2015 and 2018). The aim of this research 
was to study one of India’s Muslim areas in the making, and to see it from the per- 
spective of those who participate in its making. During most of the research pe- 
riod, I lived in a housing society described by its residents as relatively well-to-do 
within the economically heterogeneous Muslim area. Housing societies (a group 
of neighboring houses that, like a subdivision, share joint regulations) tend to de- 
velop a feeling of commonality, in that residents are broadly aware of who their 
co-residents are and develop ideas about their shared characteristics. The resi- 
dents of this housing society, which had twenty-four houses, described it as mid- 
dle-class territory. They selfidentified as middle-class people, and as Muslims. 
While a few neighboring housing societies consisted of Christians, most of the 
residents of the surrounding housing societies were also middle-class Muslims. 

My encounters with this neighborhood started with my landlady, Shahinben 
Vahora (a pseudonym), and Minaz Pathan, a young woman who worked with 
me as a research assistant, both of whom had their own local networks. Sha- 
hinben no longer lives in Anand and has since moved to Australia, but at that 
time she worked as an English teacher in a Catholic school funded by the state 
government, and her husband ran a small business as a vendor on a pushcart. 
Her two sons had moved to Australia a few years before I arrived, and their 
remittances had been used to build an apartment on top of the house, as ac- 
commodation during their visits. The apartment became available for rent soon 
after the younger son’s visit had ended. From here, I started participating in the 
social life of the neighborhood and in the regional and transnational networks 
of my neighbors. 

The neighborhood study was shaped by participation in neighborhood life, 
interviews, and a survey I conducted in 147 Muslim households (Survey A). 
Besides walking around with Shahinben and Minaz, I visited organizations in 
the neighborhood and became a frequent visitor to a nearby primary school and 
a health clinic. It did not take long for my new neighbors and acquaintances to 
start inviting me to accompany them to places near and far: a shop, a school, a 
workplace, or the home ofa relative. Through these invitations I became involved 
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in a variety of movements and flows. The neighborhood study grew into a re- 
gional study by following my new acquaintances to the places that mattered to 
them in the surrounding villages and towns, and partly by developing my own 
contacts with Muslim associations.* These journeys—on foot, on two-wheelers, 
or in cars or shared rickshaws—brought many topics, destinations, and pathways 
under the scope of conversation. 

During these encounters, I also met overseas Indians from the United King- 
dom and United States, visiting their region of origin. Some of these visitors 
were very busy, and they granted my project only a few minutes of their time; 
others welcomed my company and took me along for several days while they were 
arranging their affairs. As the transnational life of Muslims in Anand centers 
mostly on the United Kingdom, the United States, and Australia, I conducted 
follow-up research in two of these locations, following the leads of the British 
and American visitors I had met in Gujarat, who supported me in continuing 
my research among their families and communities abroad.’ In these ways, I 
gradually came to see how the neighborhood was embedded in the town, the 
region, and the transnational networks that surround it. 
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NEW LIVES IN ANAND 


Introduction 


Reorientation in a Post-Violence Landscape 


2002. A line of trucks traverses a road in central Gujarat from the village of Ode 
to the small town of Anand, a distance of twenty-five kilometers. They halt at 
an open piece of land in the northeastern outskirts of Anand. They unload their 
passengers—refugees who have survived a violent attack on their homes a few 
hours earlier, when a mob entered their village carrying kerosene and matches, 
setting fire to houses after locking them from the outside, and burning twen- 
ty-three people alive. Ode is one of the villages in which Muslims are targeted 
during Gujarat’s anti-Muslim pogroms, organized by militant Hindu nationalist 
organizations in the run-up to the Gujarat state elections. Of the Muslims who 
escape the fire, many seek refuge in Anand, in a hastily set up camp alongside 
hundreds of other refugees, whose numbers swell into thousands during the 
following months. All the refugees have arrived from nearby villages. All of 
them are Muslim. Many of them belong to the regional Muslim community of 
Charotar Sunni Vohras. Some return to their villages afterward; many stay in 
Anand. In the fifteen years after 2002, many other Muslims leave their villages 
and move to Anand, too. 

2016. In a living room in London, photographs of Anand’s 100 Feet Road 
appear on a flat-screen TV. The pictures are taken from the balcony of a new 
flat in Anand, recently purchased by an overseas Gujarati Muslim family for a 
vacation home. The family has just returned from another trip to Anand, and 
enthusiastically describe Anand’s rapid development and the comfort offered by 
some of its newly constructed houses. The atmosphere is cheerful, their delight 
palpable. While the family comments on the new curtains and furniture in their 
holiday home, I wonder how a neighborhood grown out of violence and displace- 
ment has evolved into a vacation destination within the span of a decade. This 
family has no prior history in Anand—most of their family is in Mumbai, and 
they trace their roots to a village in Gujarat that did not see violence in 2002. 

2017. A middle-aged Vohra woman drives around Anand on her two-wheeler. 
She talks about how the town has changed since 2002. The 100 Feet Road, she 
explains, was considered to be the border between Hindus and Muslims in 
2002, when the police had stood guard along this road to prevent residents 
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from crossing it. The border is moving, she adds, pointing southward. Hindus 
and Christians have been selling their houses, and Muslim buyers from the 
nearby villages are willing to pay high prices for them even now, fifteen years 
after the pogroms. New housing societies are being constructed on the agricul- 
tural land around the town to meet the housing demand. Pointing around her, 
she says, “This area is very lucky for us [Muslims]. Everybody thinks that. This 
area is very lucky. This is a good area.” 


HOW DO PEOPLE get on with their lives after an episode of violence? How, in 
the process, are new spaces and societies made? This book addresses these ques- 
tions. It describes the long-term transformations that have occurred in a town 
where, according to the residents, “nothing happened in 2002,” while the sur- 
rounding villages were on fire. It shows how this town grew into an important 
focal point for Muslims in central Gujarat, a “safe” place, a “lucky” place, a re- 
gional “center” for the local Muslim community of Charotar Sunni Vohras, and 
a place to which overseas Gujarati Muslims “return.” Just as the villagers found a 
new home in the town, their relatives living abroad did the same, buying houses 
and land in a town that previously had little meaning for them. Ina rural region 
undergoing rapid urbanization, these relocations have been accompanied by the 
creation of new rural-urban imaginaries, in which the rural is seen as primarily 
a Hindu domain, whereas the urban—or rather the urban outskirts—has come 
to be seen as a Muslim domain. Amidst this changing landscape, people’s sense 
of direction, of belonging, and prospects has also been reconfigured. These re- 
locations and reimaginings are viewed here through the lens of “center-making” 
and the broader social implications through the lens of “reorientation.” 


Representing Indian Muslims 


This book can be read asa reconsideration of the available vocabulary with which 
Muslim spaces and experiences are described, and as an invitation to expand this 
vocabulary. The public and political stakes in representing Muslims are high, not 
just in India but around the world, where stereotypical representations dominate. 
With the growing suppression of minority voices in India in recent years, infor- 
mation about how Muslims understand themselves has been limited even further. 

The representation of Muslims as non-Indian and as not belonging in India 
is crucial to the Hindu nationalist agenda, which consists of a majoritarian and 
exclusivist interpretation of nationalism. In Hindu nationalist articulations, Mus- 
lims are represented as stereotypical outsiders against which the nation has come to 
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be defined. This story has grown in popularity since the 1990s (Hansen 1999) and 
has consolidated into a political agenda that commentators have compared with 
fascism (Banaji 2013). In Gujarat, the state that has been described as a testing 
ground (laboratory) for the Hindu nation, Hindu nationalism been couched in 
the language of asmita, or Gujarati pride—an interpretation that makes Gujarat 
and Gujaratis synonymous with Hindus and antithetical to Muslims (Chandrani 
2013; Ibrahim 2008). While this language resonates with forms of Islamophobia 
that exist in Europe and the United States, it operates in distinctive registers, for 
example, when the Gujarati ideal of Hindu vegetarianism is projected against a 
stereotype of Muslims as (disgustingly) meat-eating (Ghassem-Fachandi 2010, 
2012). Stereotypical representations of the supposedly threatening or evil char- 
acter of Muslims can be used to legitimize anti-Muslim violence during electoral 
campaigns in order to divide the electorate along religious lines. 

Another representation of Muslims highlights their marginalization. The 
social, political, and spatial marginalization of Muslims has been well recorded 
in a multitude of research reports, some written by committees that had been 
established by the Indian government itself (Sachar et al. 2006). Indian Muslims 
are excluded from holding power in the state apparatus; they are underrepre- 
sented in the judiciary, the administration, and the police, marginalized within 
the formal sector ofemployment, and are only minimally present among salaried 
public sector workers (Gayer and Jaffrelot 2012, 4—6, 314). They have also been 
at the receiving end of violent attacks on their lives and property. A particularly 
gruesome wave of anti-Muslim violence took place in Gujarat in 2002, during 
which mobs of men travelled around the state, killing and raping, looting and 
burning, while police and politicians waited and watched or even supported the 
attacks. In the aftermath of this violence, many researchers studied the causes 
(among others, see Berenschot 2011; Dhattiwala 2019; Varshney 2002), includ- 
ing the causes of the sexual violence committed against Muslim women (Kumar 
2016). Some studies explored the consequences of the violence: the massive dis- 
placements that occurred when Muslims fled their homes (Lokhande 2015), and 
the loss of trust by Muslims in the Gujarati state (Jasani 2011). These studies 
have provided important insights and frameworks to understand the position 
of Muslims in Gujarat and India. Yet the continuous focus on violence and 
marginalization, in a way, also blinds us to other perspectives. With the best of 
intentions, these studies may contribute to muting the Muslim experiences that 
do not neatly fit the narrative of marginalization. 

A third way of representing Muslims is found in their own self-representa- 
tions. Studies show us that Muslims can sidestep their binary representation of 
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villain or victim to assert themselves as human beings in different terms: for 
example, by defining themselves as educated people, highlighting their achieved 
over their ascribed status (Jeffrey, Jeffery, and Jeffery 2004); by defining them- 
selves as modern people, cultivating new kinds of religious identities (Osella and 
Osella 2008a, 2008b); or by articulating alternative viewpoints in oral histories 
or cultural practices (Ibrahim 2008, 75). Several studies expose situations in 
which people defy the very idea of the generic categories “Muslims” and “Hin- 
dus” (Gottschalk 2000). Muslims and Muslim groups can carve out a different 
position, for example, by claiming shared characteristics with local Hindus or 
by claiming a separate identity that is different from other Muslims (Ibrahim 
2008, 195; see also Simpson 2006, 87-109). These claims can be regarded as 
ways of recovering agency and crafting selfrepresentations on their own terms. 
They testify to the agency of Muslims to shape at least some aspects of their 
lives—to tell other kinds of stories, about other topics. In many cases, these 
self-representations are articulated only among themselves, without being for- 
mulated in wider public spheres. The space for Muslims to assert their concerns 
in the political or public arena, or even in the legal sphere, is limited. 

The viewpoints and stories that were shared with me in Anand have prompted 
me to take into account Hindu nationalism and Muslim marginalization, but 
also to look beyond these themes, to include other aspects. By now there is ex- 
tensive literature on how “the Muslim” has been crucially positioned an internal 
“other” against whom the Indian nation has historically been defined (Pandey 
1999, 2001), and on the discursive exclusion of Muslims and other minority 
perspectives from the “idea of Gujarat” (Simpson and Kapadia 2010). My at- 
tempt has been to understand how Anand’s Muslims themselves interpret what 
happened to them and their surroundings. I attempt to look at Anand’s Muslim 
area not from the outside in, but from the inside out. 


From the Ghetto to the Hub 


Urban studies scholarship in India has in recent years paid considerable atten- 
tion to issues of spatial transformation, particularly residential segregation. Yet, 
as several authors before me have argued (Gupta 2015; Jamil 2017; Jasani 2010), 
the terms in which these discussions are couched do not necessarily reflect the 
experiences of Muslims themselves. The term “ghettoization” has been repeat- 
edly critiqued, yet it continues to dominate scholarly and journalistic discussions 
about Muslims in Indian cities. It is time to seek ways out of this impasse. 

The concept of the ghettoization of Muslims in Indian cities is defined as the 
regrouping of individuals of different social, class, and caste backgrounds on 
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the basis of the religious (ascribed) identities in response to political and social 
constraints, the neglect of these areas by state authorities, the estrangement of 
the locality from the rest of the city, and a sense of closure among its residents 
(Gayer and Jaffrelot 2012). This concept was developed through research in 
eleven Indian cities. Ghettoization is understood as a response to anti-Muslim 
violence and the insecurities that result from this, leading Muslims to seek safety 
in numbers. The city of Ahmedabad in Gujarat, a few hours’ drive from Anand, 
is presented as an emblematic case of ghettoization (Jaffrelot and Thomas 2012). 
Other research that has been done on this city’ confirms that segregation has 
developed, describes the marginalization and (stereotypical) representation of 
its Muslim spaces, and explores the ways in which Muslims have coped with or 
attempted to influence the situation. 

Several scholars have followed up on these findings to inquire further into 
the causes of Hindu-Muslim segregation in India’s cities. One approach focuses 
on how bureaucratic practices produce reified notions of community and space 
(Punathil 2016), another employs statistical indices as a way of indexing segrega- 
tion in Indian cities (Susewind 2017), and a contribution inspired by Marxist the- 
ory theorizes segregation in India as a process of “accumulation by segregation” in 
a neoliberal economy (Jamil 2017). These contributions offer insights into the un- 
derlying political and economic structures that may contribute to the formation 
and marginalization of Muslims areas, in addition to the hypothesis that Muslims 
selfsegregate in response to violence. Another line of research does not seek to 
explain the causes of segregation so much as to describe the heterogeneity of resi- 
dents’ experiences of everyday life in a ghettoized Muslim area (Chatterjee 2017). 

These works also offer opportunities for comparing India with instances of 
segregation elsewhere in the world (e.g., Wacquant 2008). In discussions about 
Black ghettos in the United States and Jewish ghettos in Europe, a recurrent 
question has been the extent to which residents of a segregated neighborhood are 
still integrated into the social and economic life of the rest of the city (e.g., Mar- 
cuse 1997). This question has been addressed for the Muslim ghetto in India 
by Ghazala Jamil (2017) and Raphael Susewind (2015), who have forcefully ar- 
gued against the idea that the state is absent in such neighborhoods and point 
to the mechanisms of real estate markets and labor circulation through which 
Muslims are integrated into the city economy. Anasua Chatterjee (2017) and 
Nida Kirmani (2013) also discuss the ability to participate in work, education, 
and consumption in the other spaces of the city, especially for the urban middle 
class, who can, to some extent, shake off the stigma of living in a Muslim neigh- 
borhood due to their class position (Chatterjee 2017, 166). 
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“Ghettoization” is a central term in all these studies, but several authors have 
expressed discomfort with it. One critique raised is that the term inadvertently 
reproduces stereotypes of the “other” and produces the very thing that it de- 
scribes—creating a “ghetto effect” (R. Gupta 2015). A related critique is the ten- 
dency to reiterate the Hindu-Muslim divide and thus to overlook the intermix- 
tures that continue to exist in so-called ghettos (Jasani 2010, 166-67). Moreover, 
the usage of the word “ghetto” might normalize segregation, and the word can be 
misleading in the Indian context because of its Euro-American baggage, conjur- 
ing associations with Jewish and Black ghettos in European and US history quite 
different from the situation in contemporary Indian Muslim localities (Jamil 
2017). The term nevertheless continues to prevail, and no alternatives have yet 
been proposed. 

I have refrained from ghettoization discourse primarily because it made no 
sense to my interlocutors.* The words used by Muslims in Anand to demarcate 
the spaces where they live are neutral—they talk about a “Muslim vistar” (Mus- 
lim area) or “our area,” but also often simply use the name of the town, Anand, 
to refer to their home. When I asked residents what they thought about the 
term “ghetto” (in 2017),‘ considering its regular use in English-language Indian 
newspapers, I found that the term was unfamiliar to them. “Ghet-to?”: an En- 
glish teacher tasted the term. She had never heard of it but was eager to learn, so 
she wrote it down and asked me if she had got the spelling right. “Do you mean, 
a get-together?” she asked. When I hesitated to answer, she added, “Yes, you 
can say that; Muslims get together here in Anand!” This was said with a smile, 
without the negative connotation that the term has in academic and journalis- 
tic literature, by a woman who thinks of her family’s relocation to Anand as an 
event that liberated her from the constraints of village life. Such encounters have 
continually challenged me to reevaluate the terms of the debate and to consider 
other notions that might better capture developments in Anand from the per- 
spective of its residents. 

The Muslims I met in Anand told me different stories about their town— 
that it was the center of the Vohra community, a good place, a safe place, a lucky 
place, and our place, a place for Muslims. A board member of the Charotar 
Sunni Vohra community jokingly referred to Anand as a “Mecca of Vohras”—a 
telling joke. For Muslims, the city of Mecca (in Saudi Arabia) is not only the 
direction to look toward during prayer and a site of pilgrimage and religious 
orientation, but it is a meeting point where one meets other Muslims—a site 
of community-making. Mecca is also an aspirational site: a place one can visit 
only if one has the financial capacity to do so. The relocation to Anand, in this 
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analogy, is an experience of geographic mobility paired with a distinctive sense 
of directionality, connectivity, and social class mobility. 

While they are diverse, the descriptions of Anand that I have mapped by 
talking to Muslims of the town have one common aspect; they use neutral or 
positive terms for the localities where Muslims live: safe, social, happy, central to 
the meaning of the town, and a regional center for the rural hinterland. These 
descriptions contrast with the prevalent discussions about marginalization and 
completely invert the meanings imposed on Muslim spaces—by the popular 
media, political discourses, and everyday conversations with non-Muslims in 
Gujarat—as being dirty, full of crime, alcohol, meat, and possibly rape; in other 
words, as peripheral to society (Ghassem-Fachandi 2010). 

These inversions have led me to describe the town in particular ways. If I 
describe the dramatic demarcation between Hindu and Muslim areas that was a 
response to communal violence, I also show that the residents do not understand 
their move to Anand in exclusively communal or post-violence terms; instead, 
they describe their translocation as a compound and multifaceted process. Mus- 
lims of Anand cannot be reduced to their religious identity, and indeed are often 
reluctant to be described in this way. Many prefer to speak of themselves and 
their changing surroundings in terms of other social identities they consider to 
be important: the regional Vohra community, or the Indian middle class, for 
example. Conceptualizing Anand’s Muslim area asa “center” or “hub,” I believe, 
is a way to do justice to their experiences. 

The term “hub” deviates from that of “ghetto” in that it rejects the idea that 
residential segregation is paired with estrangement and closure. It instead high- 
lights the residents’ continued ability to maintain connections with a variety of 
people and places: urban and rural, local and transnational, as well as Hindu, 
Christian, and Muslim. It also deviates in that it broadens the scale of the analy- 
sis, seeing the neighborhood not only in relation with the rest of the city but also 
in relation with regional and transnational networks. Not only are the Muslims 
of Anand making a new home in its Muslim area; Muslims living in nearby 
villages and towns, and even overseas Gujarati Muslims in the United Kingdom 
and United States, are discovering Anand as well, and contributing to its mean- 
ing as a hub for Muslims in central Gujarat. 


Center-Making 


“Center” and “hub” are apt terms to describe a neighborhood that has turned into 
a focal point of urban, rural-urban, and transnational connectivity. This account 
is based on mobile, multisited and multiscalar research that combines descriptions 
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of one such neighborhood with research into the regional and transnational net- 
works that emanate from it. This approach combines a “neighborhood” lens, as 
is common in urban studies, with a “diaspora” lens that encompasses the wider 
regional and overseas networks of the residents. This methodology stems from 
the theoretical position that places and societies cannot be studied in isolation 
(Wolf 1982), because the people who dwell in them are both locally and translo- 
cally embedded—they are territorial as well as deterritorialized (Appadurai 1996; 
Inda and Rosaldo 2008, 12). Such translocal understandings of space and society 
are well established in the field of transnational migration studies (Glick Schiller, 
Basch, and Blanc-Szanton 1992), and have also been articulated in urban studies 
(Sassen 2001; and, in Gujarat, Spodek 2013), but they have not often been applied 
in studies of Muslims in Indian cities. Many scholars have studied how violence 
against Muslims is legitimized and organized in India, and how Muslims have 
been relegated to segregated neighborhoods in response to such violence. Some 
of these works provide us with in-depth descriptions of daily life in India’s Mus- 
lim-majority neighborhoods (Chatterjee 2017), while other studies have explored 
the transnational mobility of Indian Muslims across the Indian Ocean (Osella 
and Osella 2009; Simpson and Kresse 2007). Here, I analyze an urban sphere 
with respect to its multiple linkages: rural-urban, local-global, and Hindu-Mus- 
lim. I describe the networks that emanate from Anand from the perspective of its 
Muslim residents and show how their experiences of residential segregation are 
paired with distinctive practices of mobility and exchange. 

While existing studies offer insights into the urban experiences of Indian 
Muslims, and to some extent into their class and gender identities, my contri- 
bution is to describe regional orientations. This contributes to a recent set of 
scholarly attempts to describe Indian Muslims beyond a singular focus on their 
religious identity (Kirmani 2013). Muslims in Anand continue to be part of 
the regional economies and networks surrounding India’s cities and towns, even 
under conditions of residential segregation. This reality contrasts with the view 
presented in discussions of ghettoization, of residential segregation as a process 
that leads to estrangement or a subjective sense of closure of residents (Gayer and 
Jaffrelot 2012, 22). 

It is possible that the situation in Anand is specific to small towns in rural 
regions with a dense pattern of rural-urban connectivity. If so, the case study 
of Anand is also an opportunity to counter the dominant metrocentric focus 
in the existing literature on Muslims in India, which has often been limited 
to large and metropolitan cities. The focus on cities in the literature on Indian 
Muslims has been justified by the idea that the city occupies a central place in 
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the history of Indian Muslims (Gayer and Jaffrelot 2012, 13-18). Lost in these 
discussions, however, is the fact that many urban residents in India live in small 
and medium-sized towns (Scrase et al. 2015). In Gujarat, most discussions of the 
impacts of the 2002 violence on Muslims are focused on the city of Ahmedabad, 
yet what happened in Gujarat’s towns and villages is largely unknown.’ 

The case study of Anand also shows how transnational modes of commu- 
nity organization are entwined with regional politics. My research builds on a 
particular line of scholarship within the broad field of migration studies, that 
is, works that focus on the connections that transnational migrants maintain 
with their regions of origin. Considerable thought has gone into the question 
of how diaspora communities are formed and conceptualized (R. Cohen 1996; 
Safran 1991; Brubaker 2005) around ideas of a shared “homeland” as a source 
of community making under conditions of migration (Axel 2002; Biswas 2010; 
Clifford 1994). The social, economic, and political relations between transna- 
tional migrants and their homeland are further scrutinized in the field of mi- 
gration and development (de Haas 2010). In this book, the term “migrants” is 
reserved for cross-border migration, with a focus on overseas Gujaratis in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The term “relocation” (rather than 
“migration”) is used for residents who moved to a new house within the vicinity, 
within the town, or to Anand from nearby villages. The term “displacement” is 
reserved for situations where people were forced to migrate or relocate. 

In the literature about migration and development, migrants have been con- 
ceptualized as agents of development (Faist 2008; Levitt and Lamba-Nieves 
2010) who can change conditions in their homeland. They are described as 
senders of remittances and investments, starters of businesses, and intellectual 
innovators whose overseas education and professional skills can inspire vari- 
ous kinds of transformations in their regions of origin.’ In studies of conflict 
regions, the mostly optimistic tone shifts to one of concern, and the question 
is raised whether transnational migrants should be conceived as promoters of 
radical viewpoints or as having a role as peacekeepers in their regions of ori- 
gin (Anderson 1998; Orjuela 2018). Studies in this field have delivered diverse 
and increasingly nuanced insights into the myriad ways in which mobile actors 
remain embedded in their home regions (Upadhya, Rutten, and Koskimaki 
2018).8 This book builds on these works, but also asks a less familiar question 
within the frameworks of migration and development: how do spatial transfor- 
mations in a migrant-sending region influence migrants’ “development” prac- 
tices? The spatial transformation under discussion in this book is the processes 
of center-making in Anand in the fifteen years after 2002. 
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Questions of migration and development resonate directly with everyday ex- 
periences in central Gujarat, where overseas Gujaratis have become highly vis- 
ible as participants in social and economic life. National Indian and state-level 
Gujarati policies have stimulated overseas Indians to invest, remit, donate, and 
contribute to various kinds of social initiatives in their regions of origin. More- 
over, the vocabulary of “development” is not limited to the policy documents 
and speeches of state officials. It is commonly used in everyday speech in Gu- 
jarat, especially when people talk about new buildings and townships, but also 
when they talk about broader economic and social transformations signaling 
“improvement” or “progress.”? The overseas Gujarati Muslims who appear in 
this book also use the term in this sense. 

While some of the national-level and regional-level politics of migration and 
development enable overseas Gujarati Muslims to act as agents of development, 
their activities are also influenced by conditions at the microregional level, such 
as urbanization and residential segregation in central Gujarat. These affect where 
migrants can participate in “development,” and where they can’t. While overseas 
Hindus have been able to maintain, and to some extent strengthen, their relations 
with their villages of origin by making contributions to village development, 
overseas Muslims from these villages are challenged to redirect their mode of 
spatial anchoring. They have witnessed how their acquaintances back home fled 
their villages and found refuge in Anand. They have sent remittances and char- 
itable support to help these refugees to find new homes, and, eventually, some 
made investments of their own in Anand, such as buying a house so that they 
could participate in the social life of the growing Muslim area during their holi- 
days or retirement. The story of Anand thus shows how transnational migrants 
respond to, and participate in, a process of center-making in their home region. 


Reorientation 


To describe the social implications of this move to Anand, I employ the lens of 
“reorientation,” a practice of familiarizing oneself once again, of adjusting to new 
circumstances after being disoriented. Reorientation is a spatial process when it 
involves alignment to a new direction or selecting a different path. It is also a 
social process when it involves an adjustment to new social surroundings or new 
modalities of sociality. It involves a shift in aim or focus, a turn to new horizons 
that would otherwise not have been envisioned. 

This ethnography of reorientation combines anthropological approaches to 
place, sociality, and aspiration. Anthropological perspectives of place look at the 
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narratives and “place-making practices” by which people actively shape and under- 
stand their surroundings (Harney 2006; Rodman 2003) and formulate their own 
“theories of dwelling” (Feld and Basso 1996; Basso 1996). In light of the regional 
community narratives articulated by the Charotar Sunni Vohras, in particular, 
anthropological approaches to the concept of region are relevant. These look 
beyond the official formulations of a region by state institutions or as depicted 
on maps, and conceive of the region as a flexible concept that develops from the 
ways in which people interact with their surroundings during everyday practices 
of work, socializing, travel, or going to the market (van Schendel 1982; Skinner 
1964; see also Ingold 2005). The Charotar region in central Gujarat has no of- 
ficial existence as an administrative unit, but it is popularly perceived as a region 
with its own social networks, practices, and histories. Muslims’ perspectives of 
this region are influenced by the watershed episode of 2002, as we can see from 
their comparisons between the past (in many cases located in the villages) and the 
present (in the town). 

This description of the regional orientations of Muslims is informed by 
anthropologies of community and caste. Community is a classic theme in an- 
thropology, although it has been neglected somewhat in recent anthropologies 
of humanity, materiality, and infrastructure. Instead of taking community for 
granted as a unit of analysis, anthropological approaches seek to capture people’s 
experiences and the meanings they attach to community (A. Cohen 2000, 38). 
In Gujarat, “community” is a much-used term, the meanings of which are shaped 
not only by Hindu-Muslim dynamics but also prominently by caste and regional 
politics, as well as social networks of kinship, neighborliness, and trade. 

In Anand, the production of a new space happened in parallel with a recon- 
figuration of community concepts. Of the multiple changes brought about by 
the move of Muslims to Anand, a significant one is the reconceptualization of 
the Vohras’ regional community, from a rurally embedded mercantile commu- 
nity to an increasingly urbanized one. Vohra leaders and associations have artic- 
ulated a regional Charotari community narrative since at least 1926. Now that 
Vohras are moving to and investing in a segregated Muslim area in Anand, their 
regional narratives are maintained but acquire new meanings. The term “reori- 
entation” is used in this book to describe these changes in the conceptualization 
of a regional community. 

With the term “reorientation,” anthropologies of community can be linked 
to anthropologies of both class and place. The notion of reorientation reso- 
nates with anthropological works that analyze “aspiration” (Appadurai 2004), 
“anticipation” (Jeffrey 2010), and “dreaming” (Cross 2014), but adds a spatial 
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dimension and, in particular, draws attention to the rural-urban divide as an im- 
portant aspect of the crafting of aspirations in small-town India (comparable to 
Jeffrey 2001). Aspiration is a prominent theme in discussions on class in India, 
as, for example, in studies on the formation of the middle class in neoliberal 
India (Baas 2020; Dickey 2012; Upadhya 2016). Some studies have specifically 
addressed the topic of aspiration among middle-class Muslims, describing the 
strategies by which they can affirm their class status despite marginalization— 
for example, through a focus on education (Jeffrey, Jeffery, and Jeffery 2008, 
147); religion (F. Osella and C. Osella 2008a, 2008b), and modernity (F. Osella 
and C. Osella 2011). When the topic of aspiration is addressed in a study of a 
changing regional community, this requires a closer look at aspects of spatial 
imagination and directionality. 

The Muslims’ (spatial) move to Anand can be viewed as one aspect of an 
(aspirational) process of self-transformation: Anand is seen as the direction to 
move toward in the future. Within Gujarat, Anand is associated with educa- 
tion, urban occupations, and enhanced geographic and social mobility; from the 
perspective of overseas Gujarati Muslims, Anand is a site to realize aspirations 
to leisure, retirement, and vacationing. Anand can thus be viewed as a place 
of hope and promise, even as these hopes are intertwined with anxieties over 
safety, economic security, and social standing. Relocating to a new space also 
requires making new relationships with new neighbors and reconfiguring old 
relationships (for example, with business partners and other acquaintances in 
the villages of origin), which do not necessarily end after moving into a new 


space but instead are given new shape and meaning. 


A Regional Community 


Most of the material I present here is derived from fieldwork among the Charo- 
tar Sunni Vohras (Sunni Vohras from Charotar, or, in short: Vohras). As the 
community name suggests, Charotar Sunni Vohras cultivate a strong sense of 
belonging to the rural region of Charotar.’° This is the rural inland region sur- 
rounding Anand town (the Anand and Kheda districts), located in between 
the cities of Ahmedabad and Baroda. The region is considered part of the po- 
litical and economic “center” of Gujarat, in contrast of the “peripheral” regions 
of the coast (Spodek 1972), and has attracted much interest from historians, 
sociologists, and anthropologists. While Vohras regard the region as central to 
their community, existing books and articles about the region only rarely include 
the Vohra’s perspectives. In Gujarat, where Hindu nationalist concepts have be- 
come dominant, the Vohra’s regional narratives are a testimony to the subtle yet 
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steadfast ways in which people can uphold a regional orientation even within an 
ideological environment that marks them as outsiders to the region, and even 
after moving to a new location away from ancestral villages and lands. 

Vohras are the largest Muslim community (samaj) in Anand, and residents 
estimate that they constitute approximately 50 percent of Anand’s Muslim 
population."’ They are also a relatively wealthy and powerful Muslim commu- 
nity among the Muslims of central Gujarat (in their own view and in those of 
other Muslims). 

While overviews of Muslims in Gujarat briefly mention the Sunni Vohras 
(Engineer 1989; Misra 1964), most studies have focused not on the inland re- 
gions of central Gujarat but on coastal or urban locations. There are considerable 
differences between Muslims in these localities. For example, Muslim communi- 
ties on the coasts of Kutch and Baruch have been described as seafaring and trad- 
ing groups that have long participated in social and economic exchange across 
the Indian Ocean (Simpson 2006; Koch 2017). Like these groups, Charotar 
Sunni Vohras have been described as a trading community (Heitmeyer 2009a), 
but their mercantile practices are quite different. The seafaring Muslim com- 
munities of Kutch, for example, traversed the Gulf in small ships to bring back 
exotic goods from the East African coast and see themselves as having a long 
history of travel and cosmopolitanism (Simpson 2003). In contrast, the Vohras 
of Charotar have been oriented toward the agricultural economy. Their nar- 
ratives of the past describe how they worked as traders in agricultural produce 
and as small-scale industrialists who processed and stored vegetables and other 
agricultural products. Some worked as shopkeepers and door-to-door traders, 
selling everyday goods such as clothing in the villages of the region. Interna- 
tional migration has been limited in this community until recently. Vohras con- 
sider themselves the most transnational group of all the Gujarati Muslims in the 
inland Charotar region, but their experience of living overseas remains scarce 
in comparison with the descriptions of Gujarati Muslim groups on the coast. 

Charotar Sunni Vohras are distinguished from other Sunni Vohra communi- 
ties in Gujarat, such as the Baruchi Vohras in Baruch and Surti Vohras in Surat. 
These endogamous Sunni Vohra communities must in turn be distinguished 
from the Shia community of Daudi Bohras, an urban Gujarati Muslim com- 
munity that is widely known in India because it attracts frequent media cover- 
age. Different from the Charotar Sunni Vohras, Daudi Bohras have a sectarian 
organization with a clerical hierarchy headed by a central religious leader, who 
holds exclusive rights to interpret matters of religion and provides authoritative 
guidance to lower-ranking members (Blank 2001).’” Charotar Sunni Vohras, 
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in contrast, do not have a central religious leader. They are highly diverse in 
their religious beliefs and practices. They follow and denounce different maula- 
nas and saints, and this religious diversity exists even among different members 
of the same household, making the topic of religion fluid as well as contested. 
While I describe some of this dynamism (in chapter 4), the book does not focus 
on matters of religious doctrine. Instead, it centers on a theme about which there 
is consensus among the Vohras I have talked to: their belonging to the Charo- 
tar region. 

The Vohras’ claim to regional belonging is discussed in terms of their his- 
torical links with land and villages, their endogamous marriage practices and 
geographically dispersed kinship ties, and their belief that they are descendants 
of, and culturally similar to, local Hindus. This is a twist to the extended body 
of literature on the Charotar region. Almost all books and articles about this 
region have focused almost entirely on the perspectives of the Patidars, a region- 
ally dominant landowning caste group.'? To this Hindu caste of Patidars (also 
referred to as “Patels”) the reader will find several references here, as the Vohras, 
too, frequently refer to them in their stories of the Charotar region. 

The Patidars’ influence over how the region is imagined is remarkable, be- 
cause they are a numerical minority in many of “their” villages. Many scholars 
and students are drawn into Patidar networks during their first visit to the re- 
gion, and while their hosts’ generous reception allows them to conduct in-depth 
studies into the internal dynamics of the Patidar caste, the association of re- 
searchers with Patidars can make it harder for them to gain the trust of members 
of other groups. Several methodological descriptions exist of how researchers 
have been drawn into influential lineages within the Patidar caste, even if they 
had set out to study or include other people (e.g., Gidwani 2008, 241; Rutten 
2007; Tilche and Simpson 2017, 705). 

Since 2015, Patidar groups have been making headlines because of the 
demonstrations and lobbying activities through which they have put forward 
their demands to be included in the category of “other backward castes” in order 
to gain access to positive discrimination schemes. Their demands have prompted 
commentators to ask if the power of this dominant caste has been waning. On 
the one hand, several sources point to the continued success of Patidars in re- 
producing their powerful position in the region. Patidar groups have migrated 
overseas to East Africa, the United States, and the United Kingdom, and the 
gains from migration become visible when returning migrants operate as de- 
velopment actors in their villages in Gujarat (Dekkers and Rutten 2018). They 
thereby articulate a narrative that describes the village as ideologically linked 
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to the caste itself: the village is in their blood and remains so even after they 
migrate overseas.'* In urban spaces such as Anand, Patidars have also acquired 
prominent roles in educational, commercial, and government spheres (Verstap- 
pen and Rutten 2015). On the other hand, a deep sense of failure prevails among 
young Patidar farmers who remain in the village, when they are unable to obtain 
a visa to migrate overseas (Tilche and Simpson 2018). In the village squares, 
Patidars still dominate, but some members of other castes are finding ways to 
challenge their power (Gidwani 2008). These different accounts of success and 
failure seem to present two true stories, from different sections within the Pati- 
dar caste—this is a caste with pronounced internal differences and tremendous 
socioeconomic diversity (Pocock 1972, 1973). 

The internal politics of the Patidar caste have been thoroughly described by 
other scholars of the Charotar region, but of interest here is the question of what 
it means to belong to this region. The Vohra community narratives assert be- 
longing to the Charotar region in ways that are similar to those of the Patidars. 
For both Vohras and Patidars, belonging to the Charotar region is constructed 
through a shared ethos of agricultural entrepreneurialism, attachment to an- 
cestral land and villages, and intracaste but extralocal marriages. Yet, their nar- 
ratives of regional belonging hold quite different meanings in a region where 
Hindu claims to the village are ideologically validated, whereas Muslim claims 
have been called into question. 

Some studies have sought to describe and understand the silences within the 
Patidar narratives of the Charotar region. An alternative view of the region is 
offered in a historical account of the peasant community known as the Dharalas, 
which explores not only the Patidars’ consolidation of power, but also the his- 
tories of exploitation on which this power has rested (Chaturvedi 2007). The 
only study that engages specifically with Muslims in the region describes the 
Charotar Sunni Vohra community in the town of Sultanpur (“Sultanpur” is a 
pseudonym; Heitmeyer 2009a, 2009b). While this study notes that Vohras see 
Anand as the regional center of their community, it does not scrutinize further 
the novelty of this orientation. 

The story of the Vohras of Charotar is a story about a rural business commu- 
nity whose relations with the land and villages of the region have changed. These 
changes include, but are not limited to, the influence of Hindu nationalism and 
anti-Muslim violence. When comparing the Vohra story to available literature 
about the Patidars of Charotar and other Gujarati Muslims, it also becomes a way 
of thinking about a broader set of transformations in rural and small-town India 
that affect many groups, whether Hindu or Muslim: urbanization, changes in 
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the organization of village spaces, the conversion of agricultural lands into real 
estate, education, and the search for urban professions and lifestyles, as well as a 
broadening significance of transnational migration and return, even for groups 
that traditionally have not been as mobile as others. 


Rural-Urban Relocation 


To describe the rural-urban relocations of Muslims to Anand, qualitative as well 
as quantitative data are employed here. Both my interlocutors and the available 
quantitative data suggest there is a direct link between the violence of 2002 and 
the urbanization of Muslims in Anand district. The violence can be seen as an 
accelerator of a longer-term trend of urbanization. 

In Anand district, Muslims constitute 12 percent of the population; Hindus 
constitute 86 percent; Christians (1.4 percent), Jains, and Sikhs (both less than 
0.5 percent) are smaller minorities (Census 2011). In the decade after the vio- 
lence, a remarkable shift in rural-urban residential patterns occurred in this dis- 
trict. In 2001, most of the Muslim population in the district (52 percent) lived 
in rural areas, while 48 percent lived in urban spaces. By 2011, this rural-urban 
ratio had almost reversed, with only 44 percent of Muslims remaining in the 
rural areas and 56 percent now residing in urban areas (Census of India 2001, 
2011; see table A.01). The changing ratio can be explained by the fact that many 
local Muslims living in Hindu-majority villages had moved to an urban locality 
in the intervening years—most of them having moved to the Anand district's 
eponymous main town. 

The Anand district was among the districts in Gujarat where violence was 
most intense in 2002 (Dhattiwala and Biggs 2012, 505).’ Yet the district town 
of Anand, a Hindu-majority town with a total population of 156,050 (accord- 
ing to the census of 2001; see table A.02), remained relatively calm amidst the 
violence. Subsequently, the population of the town grew (to 209,410, according 
to the 2011 census; see table A.02). While this growth can partly be attributed 
to the general dynamics of urbanization and population growth, the Muslims of 
Anand estimate that it was the number of Muslims, specifically, that grew, and 
even doubled, in the decade following 2002. 

Data recorded by the Government of India confirm the growth of the Mus- 
lim population in the town, almost doubling: from 25,099 in 2001 to 45,932 in 
2011 (see tables A.03 and A.04; Census of India 2001, 2011). In 2001, the share 
of Muslims in the total population of Anand town was 16 percent; in 2011, it 
was 22 percent. In comparison, in Gujarat state as a whole, 10 percent of the 
population are Muslim, while 89 percent are Hindu (Census of India 2011; see 
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table A.04). The possible meanings of these quantitative findings are described 
here from the perspective of Vohras and other Muslims in Anand. 


Multisited, Mobile, and Multiscalar Research 


My methodological approach has been multisited and mobile, and it analyzes 
the Vohras’ social networks at multiple scales. It focused on the Muslim area 
of Anand but did not stay there. Building on the networks of the residents, my 
research zoomed out, as it were, into the surrounding town, region, and trans- 
national social fields that emanated from the neighborhood. This approach is 
somewhat different from urban studies scholarship of the everyday (de Certeau 
1984), which focuses on daily life in a neighborhood (a strategy followed, for 
example, by Anasua Chatterjee [2017] in Kolkata and Laura Ring [2006] in 
Karachi). While my material includes observations of everyday practices and 
social events, it opens new vistas beyond the space of the neighborhood to show 
how multiple actors forge relations with it and participate in making it. 

Multisited fieldwork is a style of research in anthropology that has emerged 
in response to concerns about the inadequacy of classic single-site fieldwork 
methods to studying a mobile, changing, globalizing world (Gupta and Fergu- 
son 1997, 3), in which groups migrate, regroup in new locations, and reconfigure 
their histories and identities without maintaining tight spatial boundaries (see 
also Hannerz 2003, 202-3; Wilding 2007, 336). This reflects a conceptualiza- 
tion of societies as enduringly and intricately interwoven, and a departure from 
methodological approaches that that are predicated upon a “container model” of 
society, projecting societies as distinct “billiard balls” (Wolf 1982). 

Such a perspective fits the experience of life in Indian cities and towns, which 
is shaped by interactions between disparate and unequal, yet interconnected, 
people and places (Srivastava 2015). It also aligns with historical descriptions of 
mobility and exchange in South Asia, which offer important correctives to na- 
tionalist and sedentary descriptions of society (Ludden 1994). My research has 
been inspired by approaches in migration studies that look at the world through 
a “transnational optic” (Levitt and Khagram 2007) as a way of exploring the pro- 
cesses, networks, and practices by which people “forge and sustain simultaneous 
multistranded social relations” (Glick Schiller, Basch, and Szanton Blanc 1995, 
48). Scholars of “transnationalism” (Kearney 1995; Portes 2001) and “mobility” 
(Urry 2016; Salazar 2017) have critiqued nationalist models of social research 
(“methodological nationalism’; Wimmer and Glick Schiller 2002). Based on 
ideas of globalization and deterritorialization suggested by the anthropologist 
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Arjun Appadurai (1996) and on the translocality of space by the geographer 
Doreen Massey (1994, 156), they have attempted to look beyond what is vis- 
ible in a place to explore how various social networks and systems are present 
and interrelate: “only with an open, global and progressive idea of these migrant 
places are we able to observe the various crosscutting social networks in which 
transmigrants are involved ” (Gielis 2009, 278). 

As not all the flows that are significant to Anand are transnational, I was en- 
couraged to expand my analysis of mobility beyond the figure of the cross-border 
migrant to include more localized forms of mobility, especially rural-urban mo- 
bility (King and Skeldon 2010; Vullnetari 2020). This approach aligns with re- 
cent proposals in the field of mobility studies to include a broader range of mobil- 
ities, including rural-urban migration as well as more everyday forms of mobility 
across small distances (Sheller and Urry 2016). Mobility scholars have also started 
to experiment with various new methods (Elliot, Norum, and Salazar 2017) such 
as go-along research combined with conversational strategies guided by nonver- 
bal prompts in the surroundings (Pink 2008). In my travel-along research, it was 
the journey—and sometimes the possibility of a future journey or the memory of 
a journey in the past—that became a prompt for further conversations. 

My main methodological challenge was how best to combine a neighbor- 
hood study with attention to the multistranded and interconnected social fields 
in which the neighborhood is embedded. Multisited projects run the risk of 
turning into a “hit-and-run ethnography” if their local embedding becomes too 
loose (Geertz 1998, 72). It has been argued that anthropological research can 
still best be accomplished by staying in one place for long time (as advocated 
in Evans-Pritchard 1976), as that enables immersion, grounding the multisited 
research in the peculiarities of a well-known place (Wogan 2004). If research- 
ers “spread themselves too thin,” meeting many people in many places without 
staying put anywhere, this may prevent them from understanding and revealing 
the perspectives of the people under study (Hastrup 2013, 147). Various solu- 
tions to deal with this problem have been suggested, such as George E. Marcus’s 
oft-quoted (1995) article on the various “modes of construction” that can func- 
tion as guides for designing a research project with multiple sites of participant 
observation. Of the techniques he discusses, I have used that of “following the 
people.” This broad strategy still does not answer the underlying methodological 
questions, however: which people? How does one choose whom to follow and 
whom not? How does one construct the field? 

My main answer to these questions has been to embed the research in the 
regional and transnational community networks of the Vohras. In the initial 
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phase, when I was getting to know the neighborhood, I did not focus very 
strongly on the Vohras, but as the research progressed it gradually turned from 
a neighborhood study to one of a prominent community within that neighbor- 
hood. This mode of selection made sense to my interlocutors, for whom the 
samaj is an important social category. It enabled me to travel together with 
my interlocutors, from the space of the neighborhood into other spaces that 
mattered to them: the town, the village, the region, and the homes of overseas 
Vohras in the United Kingdom. This opened new vistas that remain hidden 
from view in an urban studies or national project. 

The notion of scale, drawn from geography, has been added to anthropolog- 
ical discussions about transnationalism and global connections to think about 
the scope of a framework or phenomenon. The term has been discussed as a 
way of developing a layered analysis of global processes that moves beyond the 
rudimentary local-global dichotomy (Tsing 2005, 58). Scale can be conceptu- 
alized as a hierarchy of spatial layers—for example when discussing the levels 
of governance (municipality, district, nation) —but anthropologists have used 
the term in somewhat different ways. In approaches that highlight political 
economy and power hierarchies, scales are discussed as structures of unequal 
power relations that exist in intersecting institutionalized and informal net- 
works (Caglar and Glick Schiller 2015; Caglar and Glick Schiller 2018, 8). 
In practice-oriented approaches, scale is conceived as an “emergent” category, 
conceptualized from an actor-centric perspective to delineate how practices are 
constituted at different scales. In this latter approach, scale is used as an ana- 
lytical tool of studying “the scope of coordination and mobilization that arises 
from collective actions” (Xiang 2013, 284) and of investigating how different 
scale-making projects intersect. 

I apply an actor-centric approach to scale to conceptualize different yet in- 
tersecting social networks that emanate from a neighborhood. The chapters de- 
scribe imagined geographic “zones” that are shaped by everyday practices (Osella 
and Osella 2008). This description follows up as much as possible on the “topo- 
graphical awareness” (Hastrup 2013, 156) of the interlocutors. Following their 
leads, the book highlights the region as an important social network but also 
incorporates urban and transnational networks. “Scaling” or “scale switching” 
(Hastrup 2013, 145) is used here as an organizing tool to put these different 
perspectives to work. Regional, urban, and transnational scales are presented in 
separate chapters and combined in the fourth empirical chapter. 

This study of Anand begins with a description of the regional orientations 
of the Vohras who live in the town: their links to the villages of the Charotar 
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region, their distinctive marriage system that ties them symbolically to these vil- 
lages, and their notions of social and cultural proximity to local Hindus. These 
regional orientations are maintained from a position of rupture. Following the 
longer-term trend of urbanization, paired with residential segregation in the af- 
termath of the 2002 violence, many residents of the region have relocated in 
recent decades; their movements combined to enact a new social geography com- 
posed of urban and rural spaces that have come to be imagined as Hindu, Mus- 
lim, and Christian. The reimagination of spatiality in terms of a Hindu-Muslim 
divide is paired with a reimagination of the rural-urban divide, and with a re- 
conceptualization of the regional Vohra community from a predominantly rural 
to an urbanizing one. 

Overseas Vohras, who had migrated from the region prior to 2002, have 
maintained connections with their region of origin. Their ties to the region have 
increasingly come to be linked to Anand, even among those for whom Anand is 
not their town of origin. The intersection of regional and transnational arenas 
in Anand’s Muslim area shows that residential segregation does not have to re- 
sult in isolation, but can be paired with multiple intersecting connections that 
sustain the segregation process. 


CHAPTER I 





Regional Orientations 


The Charotar Sunni Vohras 


In a community hall on Anand’s 100 Feet Road, twelve marriages are taking 
place. This is a samuh lagna (group marriage) of the Charotar Sunni Vohra com- 
munity. An estimated thousand guests are served lunch—halwa (sweets) and a 
meal of khichdi and dal (rice with lentils). Afterward, leaders give speeches and 
distribute gifts to the twelve married couples: a wardrobe, vessel, and pot each, 
and other kitchen utensils. These gifts have been donated by wealthy members 
of the community. This samuh lagna is organized by the Arsad marriage circle 
of the Vohra community. 

At the front of the hall, a group of elderly men is seated at a table. They are 
the organizers of the event. They introduce themselves to me as board members 
of the Charotar Sunni Vohra Samaj. Within this community association they 
represent the Arsad marriage circle: a sub-set of intermarrying families consid- 
ered to have originated from sixty-eight villages in the Charotar region (arsad 
is Gujarati for “sixty-eight”). Pointing at the guests, they say that many of them 
have traveled to Anand from the surrounding villages to be at this event today. 
They call Anand the headquarters of the Vohra community. 


IF CHAROTAR SUNNI VOHRAS articulate a regional identity, what are our re- 
sources for studying regional identities? People can construct regions in various 
ways: spatial, linguistic, economic, cultural, or historical (Cohn 1987). Regions 
have been thought of as collective mental maps, as geographical areas with so- 
cial meanings that, depending on historical circumstances, differ between social 
groups and from issue to issue. There are official regions imagined by adminis- 
trators and defined by clearly demarcated geographical boundaries, but here I am 
talking about another kind of region: a microregion (van Schendel 1982)! imag- 
ined by ordinary people and unknown to outsiders. Charotar is a microregion that 
does not appear on official maps, but it has had a long existence in popular nar- 
ratives. Studying such a locally recognized region requires unraveling how people 
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came to think of a set of seemingly unrelated places as an interconnected system. 
How do Vohras imagine this region and carve out a space for themselves within it? 


Charotar Sunni Vohras 


We are the Sunni Vohras from Gujarat. And in Gujarat there are two big 
rivers: one flows from Ahmedabad, the big city; one from Baroda. Between 
these two rivers there are 400 villages. These villages have very fertile land 
and most of our people of the community, those are the Muslims, Gujarati- 
speaking, they are Vohra—means business people. So, they used to do like 
farmers, they do breeding for the cattle and cows like that, and they were 
also doing some small businesses, like grocery stores and stuff like that. 
So those people, they were from these 400 villages, Charotar. People— 
Muslims—from that community are called Vohra (interview 2018, USA). 


Vohras present themselves as a regional community based in Charotar, and these 
stories of regional connectivity are told in Gujarat as well as overseas. The frag- 
ment above, recorded on video in an interview with an elderly man during a 
community event of the Vohra Association of North America, in Delaware, is 
an example of this. The son ofa Vohra family of cattle farmers and milk traders, 
he himself had been raised in Mumbai before he came to the United States; his 
wife had grown up in Karachi. He nevertheless told the story of his community 
as one that was located in the distinctive microregion of Charotar. 

Charotar land is located between the two rivers of the Mahi and the Va- 
trak, along the main road and railway tracks that run between the two cities 
of Ahmedabad and Vadodara (Baroda), with the towns of Anand and Nadiad 
serving as regional centers. Geographically, it overlaps with the former adminis- 
trative district of Kheda, which was divided into two separate districts —Anand 
and Kheda districts—in 1997. Charotar is understood to be a green and rela- 
tively affluent land, advantageous for agriculture because of the generous pres- 
ence of river water. In written descriptions, the Charotar tract is described as a 
fertile and well-tilled soil, particularly suitable for the cash crops of tobacco and 
cotton (Rajyagor 1977, 1; Hardiman 1981, 263). Chavo has been translated as 
“beautiful” or “pleasant,” and tar as “land.” 

Charotar has a productive rural sector. The rural economy has been oriented 
to commerce since before the early nineteenth century, with tobacco and cot- 
ton as important crops, and, since the late nineteenth century, it has exported 
tobacco, cotton, and dairy products to markets far away (Rutten 1995, 73). 
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Before Independence, irrigation works and the development of small-scale 
agro-industry raised the productivity of the agricultural economy. After Inde- 
pendence, the government-supported industrialization of agriculture and mech- 
anization of the agricultural process resulted in further increases in productivity. 
The region became a center of dairy production, engineering companies that 
manufacture and repair agricultural machinery, industries for irrigation works 
and the building industry, and mechanical and electrical engineering compa- 
nies (Rutten 1995, 79-86). Contemporary descriptions of the region’s economy 
suggest that most of the available land is cultivated, although agriculture is no 
longer considered as important as it once was, with off-farm work emerging in 
trade, industries, and white-collar jobs, as well as transnational migration (Gid- 
wani 2008; Tilche and Simpson 2018). 

Vohras have profiled themselves as a regional community based in this ag- 
ricultural region of central Gujarat since at least the formation of the Charo- 
tar Sunni Vahora Anjuman (an assembly) in 1926 (Vahora n.d., 78-90). Since 
then, there have been recurrent attempts to organize a Vohra/Vahora* commu- 
nity, and this community has been conceptualized as rooted in the Charotar 
region, as evident from the recurrent addition of the word “Charotar” to the 
name of the community. Attempts to organize the community included two 
mini-conferences (1926 and 1928) in Uttarsanda and Anand and two confer- 
ences (1938 and 1940) in Anand and Sarsa (Vahora n.d., 177-82). Among the 
issues discussed were the promotion of education in the community, the benefits 
of simple weddings and group marriages to counter “wasteful expenditure in the 
community’s weddings,” the “menace of divorce in the community,” and the 
“encouragement of community spirit” (Vahora n.d., 78-110). A Charotar Sunni 
Vahora Young Men’s Association’ was registered in 1936. Concrete results were 
the establishment, in the early 1940s, of an institute of higher education, the 
I. J. Kapurwala Commercial School in Anand, and two student hostels (one each 
in Vadodara and Anand). 

The period after Independence and Partition in the late 1940s and 1950s 
is described as the downfall of the Vohra community. The educational insti- 
tutions set up by the Vohras were closed, and those in Anand who remember 
this say the closures were caused by a lack of funding following the migration 
of wealthy Vohras from Mumbai to Karachi in Pakistan. Other reasons for the 
decline included conflicts among the leaders, the death of some leaders, and a 
lack of enthusiasm among the next generation (Vahora n.d., 91-100). Neverthe- 
less, some conferences continued to be organized to discuss community affairs. 
A Charotar Sunni Vohra Panchayat (village council) was established in Petlad 
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in 1954, and a Charotar Sunni Vohra Tarahija Mandal (an association of the 
Tarahija subcommunity) was established in Chaklasi in 1979. 

I draw these insights from a rare, unpublished, and undated book titled Va- 
hora Darshan (A Glimpse of Vohra)‘ by Haji Ismailbhai Sabanbhai Vahora, which 
describes the origins of the Charotar Sunni Vohra community. The author was a 
Vohra and writes that he lived in Mumbai, though the locations printed with his 
name (Borsadwala, Karanchi) indicate he may have moved to the city of Karachi 
from the town of Borsad in central Gujarat. The book is presented as a history 
of all Vohras in the world,’ but the history of the Vohras of Charotar is the most 
extensively covered, and the information provided in the book indicates that the 
author was well connected to, and informed by, the Vohra residents of central 
Gujarat and Mumbai. I stumbled upon the book in London in 2012, and later 
discovered that a school teacher in Anand also owned a copy. 

The book suggests that it was Vohras in colonial Bombay— from the Charo- 
tar region—who started to organize themselves specifically as Muslims from 
Charotar. The Charotar Sunni Vahora Young Men’s Association was registered 
in Bombay in 1936. The events they organized took place mostly in Gujarat, 
but they appear to have been organized and sponsored from Bombay. Ten years 
after its registration, the association moved its office to Anand, and a bylaw was 
introduced in the governing body that “instead of only residents of Bombay, all 
Vohras from Baroda, Charotar region, Anand and Ahmedabad are permitted as 
office bearers of the association” (Vahora n.d., 100-10). 

Such processes of caste and community formation were not unique at the 
time—people everywhere were organizing around such tropes in response to the 
colonial state’s politics of classification, description, and entitlement distribution 
(Pinney 1997, 62-63; Risley 1891; van der Veer 1994, 25-27). Colonial efforts 
to make Indian society governable included classifying India’s people, and the 
social categories of caste and community were studied, described, and then used 
by the colonial bureaucracy to distribute entitlements among its colonial sub- 
jects. In response, people organized themselves around community identities 
and then attempted to influence their categorization in colonial schemes. These 
processes have been described in detail for the Patidar caste (Pocock 1955). The 
name of the Patidars was first registered in the census of 1931, around the same 
period when Vohras started to organize. The previous name of this caste was 
Kanbis, an agricultural caste, but under the British colonial tax collecting re- 
gime, some of the Kanbis had acquired the honorary title of “Patel” (tax collector 
at the village level). The efforts of Kanbis to get registered as Patidars marked 
an effort to be recognized in a higher status (as merchants rather than farmers). 
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The Vohra community organization declined after the Partition of 1947, but 
the samuh lagna shows it has been reinvigorated. During an interview in 2011, 
two leaders said that there were sixty board members of the Charotar Sunni 
Vohra Samaj in the Charotar region at that time. They explained that the main 
purpose of the board members is to bring the community together, to encourage 
endogamous marriages, and to organize group weddings and social gatherings, 
such as singles events, to facilitate interaction between young unmarried men 
and women in the community. The interview took place in a small office in 
Anand where the association kept its files and had installed a computer. In the 
cupboard were copies of the community’s newspaper, Vahora Sudharak (Vohra 
Reformation), subtitled Charotar Sunni Vahora Sudharak Mandalnu Mukapatr 
(Pamphlet for the Reformation of the Charotar Sunni Vohra Community).° In 
2012, however, this office was raided and the computer was confiscated by one 
of the board members after a conflict over money, showing that the leadership 
of the association does not function as a coherent whole. 

The circulation of different Vohra community books (at the village level and 
through the marriage circles) confirms that the Vohra community should not be 
understood as one integrated social unit, or as a political faction or sect follow- 
inga single leader. I encountered four books (produced between 1986 and 2006) 
with detailed demographic information about Vohra families in the region; 
three other books were found earlier by Carolyn Heitmeyer (2009a). The main 
purpose of these books—which resemble telephone books, but include detailed 
information about the marital status of each member of a family, and further 
details that make it possible to assess a family’s socioeconomic position—is to 
facilitate marriage within the community. None of the books aspires to include 
all the Vohras in Charotar, however. Instead, they focus on a regional marriage 
circle within the Vohra community (listing all members in Gujarat of either the 
Makeriya’ marriage circle or the Dewataja* marriage circle) or on town-specific 
Vohra groups (listing all Vohras in Mahemdabad in 1998, Thasra in 2000, or 
Ahmedabad in 2004; described in Heitmeyer 2009a, 211-12). 

The idea of a regionally specific Vohra community has been institutionalized 
overseas in the various places where Vohras have migrated. There is a Mumbai 
Charotar Sunni Vohra Samaj in Mumbai, and a Charotar Muslim Anjuman 
(association of Charotar Muslims) with a Vohra community hall in Karachi. A 
UK Vohra Association was established in 1992. A Muslim Vohra Association 
was established in the United States in 2002, after having been informally orga- 
nized since the 1990s, and was renamed as Vohra Association of North America 
in 2019 to signal the increasing membership of the association in Canada. These 
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associations are specifically aimed at Vohra families “who are originally from 
Kheda/Anand Dist[rict] of Gujarat/India”? Each of these associations has orga- 
nized social meetings and maintains an address list with details of known Vohra 
families in the respective regions. The associations are not united in a transna- 
tional umbrella association, and their level of activity and organization varies. 
Nevertheless, these attempts to institutionalize Vohras show that the idea of a 
regionally specific Vohra community has persisted and is actively reproduced in 
India and abroad. 


Rural Histories 


What is this Charotar Sunni Vohra community, then? Four independent re- 
gional sections of Sunni Vohra communities are described in the literature: 
the Charotar Vohras, the Patani Vohras, the Kadiwal Vohras, and the Surati 
Vohras (Misra 1964, 122-23). The name “Vohra” translates as “trader,” and 
many Vohras self identify as traders, but trade is only one of the occupations 
among Vohras. Asghar Ali Engineer (1989, 30-31) calls Vohras “peasants” and 
“tillers of the soil”; Carolyn Heitmeyer describes Vohras as a “business commu- 
nity” (2009a, 32), and S. B. Rajyagor (1977, 185) describes them as “engaged in 
business or employed in Government or semi-Government services,” with some 
of them working as lawyers, doctors, and engineers. Satish Misra (1964, 122) 
says that “the majority of the Sunni Vohras of all regions are cultivators but an 
increasing proportion is taking to trade for its livelihood.” 

Despite the diversity observed by these scholars, they seem to agree broadly 
on the idea that Sunni Vohras are rural or small-town communities. Their resi- 
dential concentration in towns and villages, as well as cities, distinguishes them 
from the Shia Daudi Bohras, who mostly live in cities (Heitmeyer 2009a, 75; 
Engineer 1989, 30-31). In rural areas of Gujarat, conversion to Sunni Islam is 
said to have taken place during the rule of Sultan Muzfarshah I in the period 
1377-1411 (Rajyagor 1977, 185)—one interpretation is that rural converts took 
on the name Vohra to signify their conversion to Islam. 

Community leaders of the Charotar Sunni Vohras in Anand, and other 
narrators who took upon themselves the task of explaining the history of their 
community to me, reinforce that it is a regional and distinctively rural commu- 
nity that has long been embedded in the agricultural economy of the Charotar 
microregion. The community narratives that were recounted to me construct a 
regional community through three recurrent themes: a) the indigeneity of the 


community, as shown in narratives that describe the Vohras as the descendants 
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of local Hindus who converted to Islam, b) links to the land and villages of the 
region, as shown in narratives of their long embeddedness as farmers, traders, 
and small-scale industrialists playing a distinctive role in the agricultural econ- 
omy, and c) a distinctive marriage system of regional marriage circles linked to 
ancestral villages, which not only marks the Vohras as a distinct (endogamous) 
community but also reaffirms the importance of the villages avd their similar- 
ities with local Hindus. 

The first theme is conversion, and this narrative presents the claim that the 
community a/so belongs to the region—just as local Hindus do—through its 
affirmation of local ancestry. Vohras are presented as the descendants of local 
Hindus who converted to Islam. This claim constitutes an important distinc- 
tion, as it sets Vohras apart from other local Muslims, who trace their lineage 
to Muslim saints, Saiyeds, believed to be descendants of the Prophet who came 
to Gujarat from outside the subcontinent. A distinction often referred to in 
the literature on caste among Muslims is between Ashraf groups (or nobles) 
and non-Ashraf groups (or commoners): Ashraf communities are regarded as 
the descendants of immigrants—Arab traders and saints—while non-Ashraf 
families are seen as people with an Indian origin, who have turned to Islam 
through conversion (Dumont 1980, 207). In central Gujarat, these differences 
are recognized although there is no clear hierarchy among these groups (see 
chapter 4). 

The Vohra narrative of conversion distinguishes them from Ashraf Mus- 
lims and aligns them with local Hindus. There are various theories about the 
specifics of this Hindu ancestry. One theory is that the Vohras from Charotar 
are Brahmins who migrated south from north Gujarat and converted to Islam 
in Mahemdabad under the reign of Mahmud Begada (1458-1511), a story told 
to me in the United States by an overseas Vohra from Mahemdabad. If some 
think that Vohras are former Brahmins, others suspect that Vohras are converts 
from lower-caste Hindus, and that their conversion was motivated by a desire 
to escape caste oppression. A third option some of my interlocutors considered 
is that Vohras had been Patels. This diversity of ideas of origin is a reflection, 
possibly, of the status differences that exist within the Vohra community at pres- 
ent. The group marriage I described above, for example, was organized by the 
Arsad marriage circle of the Vohra community. This Arsad marriage circle is 
considered lower in status than the Chaud (“fourteen”) marriage circle. It can 
be assumed that the members of the higher-status group came from families of a 
higher socioeconomic background, and were derived from different castes prior 
to conversion (Heitmeyer 2009a, 107-8; following Enthoven 1920, 206). 
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The second theme in the Vohra community narratives is economic: it con- 
cerns the Vohras’ involvement in the long-term development of the agricultural 
economy, through trade and various kinds of agro-industrial endeavors, and in 
some cases through farming. These narratives of trade and agro-industrial ac- 
tivities present Vohras as an economic link between the agricultural sector and 
the cities, selling imported products such as textiles and consumption items to 
farmers, and buying produce from farms to sell in Mumbai. Some Vohras were 
small-scale traders either in shops or door-to-door on feri (foot carts) in the vil- 
lages. These small-scale traders would have sold clothes and textiles, either as 
ready-made garments or tailor-made to suit specific customers, as many Vohra 
traders still do today. Others were wholesale traders. During a visit to the auction 
market of Nadiad with a member of a locally well-known trading family, the 
man who accompanied me explained how he had been groomed as a child in the 
family business of trading vegetables. At that time, he claimed, 30 percent of the 
wholesale traders at the auction market were Muslims. These traders bought the 
produce of the local farmers (mainly of the Patel and Kshatriya communities), 
and sent it to Mumbai or elsewhere to sell at a profit. The link with agriculture 
is reflected in the surnames of some of these Vohra business families, including 
Limbuwallah (from being in the lemon wholesale business), Chanawallah (pro- 
cessing and trading chickpeas), Dudhwala (in dairy), and Fruitwala. Some of 
these traders still own the cold-storage facilities that they use to store fruit and 
vegetables until the prices go up, while others own factories for the industrial 
production and packaging of agricultural products. 

These names, occupations, and narratives link Vohras with the rural econ- 
omy. Sometimes the link is established through farming or land ownership, as 
in the example of cattle farming and milk production; in other cases, through 
commercial and industrial endeavors, as in stories of how the Vohras of their 
village used to press ganchi (oilseed) and process cotton in small-scale work- 
shops. For a community narrative rooted in an agricultural economy, however, 
it is striking that the question of land ownership is not necessarily a central 
element in these stories of the past. Once I had started wondering about the 
question of land, I asked about this repeatedly yet received different answers. 
This happened, for example, during conversations with two friends, Ganibhai 
and Gulamnabi—elderly men in Anand who had volunteered to tell me the 
Vohra community’s history. Ganibhai, who came from a relatively privileged 
landowning family, replied that there have been “many landowners” in the 
Vohra community. Gulamnabi, however, replied that the Vohras have relatively 
poor and humble origins; their ancestors were hawkers and small-scale traders 
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without land or property. Among them, he believed, those who became success- 
ful merchants or government employees have more recently become landowners 
because they were able to invest their profits or pensions in land. 

This pronounced difference in perspective between the two friends—the first 
belonging to a landowning family and maintaining a productive farm in his 
natal village of Napad, the other coming from more humble roots and having 
moved up in life through education and employment—is another indication 
of the economic differences that exist in the community. This became clearer 
when Gulamnabi, the second speaker, showed me the house in the village of 
Chikhodra that he had lived in as a child. It consisted of one small room without 
windows and one door. It seemed impossible to me that it had been the home of 
an entire family. Gulamnabi explained that his parents had rented that house, 
that they had owned no land, and that his father had merely done some “small 
business.” In his youth, Gulamnabi had walked the ten kilometers to the college 
where he studied in Anand every day. Later on, he became a school teacher and 
eventually the headmaster of a government school, working himself up the lad- 
der and now enjoying a government pension in his old age. 

These narratives of conversion and economic participation in the regional 
economy are also narratives of the past that are told in a present of rural-urban 
relocation. We were traveling to the village of Chikodra from Anand (where 
Ganibhai, Gulamnabi, and I lived) by rickshaw, and they took the occasion 
of the journey to clarify some of the matters they had explained to me earlier, 
during an interview in Anand. As we walked through the village, Gulamnabi 
estimated that approximately 50 percent of the villagers were Patels. While he 
estimated that 400 Muslims still remained in the village—working as hawkers, 


rickshaw drivers, or day laborers—most of the Muslim population had moved 
to Anand, like him. 


Village-Based Marriage Circles 


Coming back to Anand after such travels, in the evening, I would normally go 
home to hang out on the couch of my landlady, Shahinben. At such times, I 
would be writing out my notes on my laptop. Shahinben herself would be found 
seated on a sheet on the floor in the company of her niece, reading a book or 
preparing vegetables for the next day while watching television. One evening, 
as I put my notebooks aside and tried to assist them, Shahinben turned to me 
and asked pointedly, “Would you like to do an interview tomorrow? I can come 
along to introduce you.” She had a family in mind that could be interesting for 
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my research, she said. Always willing to get to know new people in the neigh- 
borhood, I happily agreed. 

The next morning, as we walked over to a nearby housing society where this 
family lived, she advised me to direct my questions to the son of the family. I 
could ask him, for example, about his education, his current job, and his future 
ambitions. I understood she wanted to get to know his credentials and followed 
her advice, chatting with the young man while Shahinben observed our conver- 
sation closely. On the way back, she told me she had been observing his behavior 
while we talked. She had found him well-mannered and his English was good. 
I then understood what her purpose had been. Shahinben, who was a teacher 
with many connections in the neighborhood, had been approached by an ac- 
quaintance with a matchmaking request. Her friend had a daughter who could 
be a potential match for the young man we had just spoken to, and had asked 
Shahinben for her opinion. As it was considered impolite for the parents of the 
young woman to approach a young man directly, Shahinben took it upon herself 
to check him out informally, using my research project as an inoffensive way of 
approaching an unknown family. She liked the young man and recommended 
him to her friend. 

Intermarriage between members of different Muslim communities is not un- 
common in India. Vohras, however, maintain an endogamous marriage system. 
There is a broad consensus among Vohras that they must marry within the com- 
munity, and in this way they maintain their separation from other local Muslim 
groups as well as Hindus, with whom there is no intermarriage. I found only few 
deviations from this norm (similar to Heitmeyer 2009a, 103). Vohra women play 
an important role in marriage arrangements (Heitmeyer 2009a, 107-8). 

As I spent more time with Shahinben, it became increasingly evident that 
many of the conversations she had with her female neighbors, friends, and rela- 
tives concerned marriage. It was obviously a topic of great difficulty because of 
the many variables to be considered. When I witnessed her exchange details with 
other women about a certain young man or woman for matchmaking purposes, 
they would discuss the education level, religious affiliation, and moral character 
of the potential spouse, the wealth of their family, and whether it was a “business 
family” or one with the benefit of a “government job.” They would also consider 
their position within the Vohra marriage system. To this end, they used the 
terms “Chaud” and “Arsad”—words used routinely as signifiers to demarcate 
the two main marriage circles in the community. The terms are said to refer, 
respectively, to fourteen (Chaud) and sixty-eight (Arsad) villages of the Charo- 
tar region to which Vohra families trace their origins. While the names of the 
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fourteen subgroups are known (table 1.01), a complete list of the sixty-eight sub- 
groups does not exist, and some of the group names reflect occupations rather 
than villages (e.g., Dudhwala). 

This distinctive marriage system has been described in detail by Carolyn 
Heitmeyer (2009a, 97-132), and I follow her analysis here, with some small 
adjustments that stem from my observations in Anand. Heitmeyer’s analysis 
of the Vohra marriage system is concerned with its emphasis on endogamy 
(marriage within the community). Her observations in Sultanpur, where many 
Vohras self-identify as traders, suggest this might be because the Vohras are 
a business community, and their endogamous marriage practices function to 
keep resources within the community. My focus here is on how the Vohra 
marriage system establishes a concept of the region—how the marriage prac- 
tices are “central to encouraging unity within the wider Sunni Vohra regional 
network and are closely linked to the samaj’s strong sense of identity within 
the local landscape” (Heitmeyer 2009a, 32). Marriage alliances contribute to 
region-making through three elements of the practice: villages, status negoti- 
ations, and patrilocality. 

A quote from a banker in Anand town is illustrative of the significance of vil- 
lages within the Vohra marriage system: “All our forefathers were given a name 
at that time by the mo//ah. Our forefathers were given the names of the village 
where they happened to live at that time. lam Dewataja, so my forefather prob- 
ably lived in the small village of Dewataj at the time.” This statement suggests 
that he remembers his forefathers’ village, but simultaneously that it has be- 
come an abstract code, a memory. He remembers this because of its significance 
in the making of marriage alliances. Even when families have moved into the 
town in a previous generation, the village of origin continues to be considered 
in contemporary marriage negotiations. A young man can live in Anand but be 
“Nepada” (from the village of Nepad, in Chaud) or “Umretha” (from Umreth 
town, in Arsad). Even if he has never lived in the named town or village in his 
life, his ancestry can make a difference in the assessment of his suitability during 
marriage arrangements. 

The Vohra marriage system projects a region through the arrangement of re- 
lated ataks (subgroups, or clans) into a hierarchical system, described in table 
1.01. The village-based marriage circles provide the basis for an exchange system 
of hypergamy (in which a lower-status female is married to a higher-status male). 
Members of the high-status Chaud marriage circle are known to prefer marriage 
among themselves, and are seen as ekla kutumb (a single family), having estab- 
lished ongoing relations and mutual trust over several generations (Heitmeyer 
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TABLE 1.1. Marriage circles of the Charotar Sunni Vohra marriage system 
(names in italics indicate marriage circles that refer to villages and cities in 
central Gujarat) 








Groupsin Chaud — Groups in Arsad Groups in Groups in 
circle (14) circle (68) Makeriya circle Dewataja circle 
1 Audya Malavadiya Makeriya Dewataja 
2 Nepada Mahemdabadi 
3 Pinjara Amodiya 
4 Mogriya Vasoya 
5 Metrala Anandiya 
6 Piyeja Khadola 
7 Bharja Munshi 
8 Ahmdavadi Sinhuiya 
9 Musela Dudhwala 
10 Tarajiya Nariya 
11 Dabhaniya Sunijya 
12 Tarapuri Kahra 
13 Vasaniya Umretha 
14 Kanjeriya Aslaliya 
15 Mankdiya 





souRCE: This schematic representation of the Vohra marriage system, drawn from 
Carolyn Heitmeyer (2009a, 106), was modified after consultation with interlocutors of 
Anand. Names in italics refer to place names. Some names are not included in Heitmeyer’s 
list, but were mentioned by my interlocutors. Those who self-identified as Makeriya, 
Dewataja, or Kanjeriya disagreed with Heitmeyer on their position in the system—I have 
followed their suggestions in producing this table. 


2009a, 108). Members are seen as relatively powerful, owning land and prop- 
erty, and engaged in relatively capital-intensive businesses. The lower-status 
Arsad marriage circle members often marry among themselves or may attempt 
to “marry up’—in the customary system, women of the Arsad family circle may 
enter into marriage with men of the Chaud family circle, but not vice versa. 

A similar village-based marriage system exists among the Patidars."° In both 
the Vohra and Patidar communities an intricate system of village-based marriage 
circles regulates and promotes marriages within the caste, by outlining groups 
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of villages of similar status and encouraging them to intermarry. Similar to the 
Vohra marriage circles of “fourteen” and “sixty-eight,” Patidars also use numbers 
to name their marriage circles. For example, in the 1950s a middle-ranging group 
of seven villages was referred to as simply “the Seven” (Pocock 1972), and since 
1968 this circle had developed into the “twenty-two,” although it was in fact 
made up of a total of forty villages (Tilche and Simpson 2018, 1524). Another 
similarity between the communities is the hierarchical relation that exists be- 
tween the different circles. For both Vohras and Patidars, a family’s status on the 
marriage market is measured by its village of origin, because each marriage circle 
stands in a hierarchical relation to the other marriage circles. 

The ongoing efforts of families in the lower-ranked circles to marry their 
daughters up into families of the higher-ranked circles (hypergamy) causes 
tension in the system. For Patidars, according to David Pocock’s description 
(1972, 66-67; 1973, 1), hierarchy is an ideal, to the extent that the Patidars 
insist on inequality to be able to appear superior to other caste members. For 
Vohras, according to Carolyn Heitmeyer’s description (2009a, 110), social hi- 
erarchies exist, but hierarchical marriage practices of hypergamy and dowry are 
very strongly discouraged by community leaders. Vohras in Anand confirmed 
this emphasis on equality and described it as a core value of Islam," projecting 
themselves as upholders of Islamic values of equality in a caste-based society and 
in some cases displaying embarrassment about the system. While practices of 
hypergamy are critiqued among Vohras in Anand, the association of families 
with hierarchically arranged marriage circles is broadly maintained. For exam- 
ple, Chaud families I saw navigating the marriage market first looked around 
their own circle, and hesitantly extended their search to Arsad families if no 
desirable match could be found. The status hierarchies between the Chaud and 
Arsad families are under negotiation in Anand, and some families of the Arsad 
group are said to surpass Chaud families in status, wealth, and educational level. 

Two groups (Makeriya and Dewataja) claim a separate status within the sys- 
tem, neither Arsad nor Chaud. While Vohras in Sultanpur position the Makeriya 
in the Arsad marriage circle (Heitmeyer 2009a, 105-6), in Anand the Makeriya 
regard themselves as a separate group. Through a strong emphasis on education 
and urbanization, they have carved out a new position, in an attempt to liberate 
themselves from a former low-status position. During a Makeriya community 
meeting I attended in Anand, their emphasis on education was very striking, with 
awards being granted to all the young people who had recently received a degree. 

The distinctiveness of the Makeriya as a more educated group was also em- 
phasized during the group wedding described at the beginning of this chapter. 
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Shahinben had taken me there alongside her uncle, who was visiting Anand from 
the United States. She and her uncle belong to the Makeriya group, whereas the 
wedding was organized for the Arsad marriage circle. In the midst of the event, 
Shahinben suddenly left, whispering that she wished me a nice remainder of 
the day, but had to leave at once because “there are too many uneducated people 
here.” Afterward, she clarified the event had been a bit noisy and overcrowded 
for her and linked this experience to the differences in education level between 
the Makeriya and the Arsad (in her view). These moments show how the Mak- 
eriya claim a subtly different (educated) position within the community, and 
indicate the dynamism as well as the continued significance of these demarca- 
tions for those involved. 

Finally, to clarify how marriage practices contribute to a regional orientation, 
it is necessary to clarify how marriage systems in South Asia shape the distinc- 
tive, short-distance relocation of women between villages and towns. In central 
Gujarat, as in other western and northern regions of India (Karve 1994), it is 
common for a woman to move into her husband’s house after marriage (patrilo- 
cality). When marriages are forged between villages rather than within a village 
(a common pattern of village exogamy), this means that women spend the most 
of their lives in villages in which they did not grow up. These short-distance 
relocations of women, while grossly overlooked in the migration literature, are 
significant (Alexander, Chatterji, and Jalais 2016, 128-39), and this signifi- 
cance is evident in the case of Vohras: these women become crucial arbiters in 
cross-village relations between their own and their husbands’ families, and thus 
become central to the imagination of a regional kinship geography. 

All the families I knew in Anand included one or more women who had 
moved into her husband’s household after marriage. These married young 
women had arrived from nearby villages, and sometimes from within Anand it- 
self, or from Ahmedabad. Of the young married couples, none had formed their 
own independent household; instead, the women moved in with their husbands’ 
families, where they became responsible for a range of household tasks, includ- 
ing the care of his aging parents. This pattern of patrilocality prevails largely 
undebated, although the young couples may move out eventually to establish an 
independent household. 

Vohras have no strict rules with regard to village exogamy (Heitmeyer 2009a, 
102-3). Vohras in Anand have different opinions on this matter. Some families 
stated that they preferred their daughters to marry within Anand itself, so that 
they remain close to home after marriage. The women themselves seemed to 
have different thoughts on this. On the one hand, there are advantages to having 
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your own family close by; on the other hand, some said, a marriage outside one’s 
own town had the advantage of turning their brother’s household into a “hol- 
iday” destination, where they could take a break from their responsibilities in 
their husband's household. 

Visiting one’s brother’s village is indeed a common way in which married 
women in Anand can take socially accepted breaks, particularly during preg- 
nancy, illness, or summer vacations. They return to their own families for a few 
weeks or just for a day, and their mothers or sisters-in-law take care of them. I 
regularly saw a married woman put pressure on her husband to visit her kin, 
telling him to accompany her there. Some used the occasion of my research to 
this end, telling their husbands that they should not miss the occasion to intro- 
duce the foreign visitor to her family—a strategy that was sometimes successful. 
Married women simultaneously maintain relations with selected women in their 
husband’s extended family network, and encourage their children to spend time 
with relatives from both sides. In this way, married women play a key role in the 
(re)production of the regional community: by maintaining and further devel- 
oping dispersed kinship networks, encouraging visits to and fro, and passing on 
knowledge about these different geographical locations and their interconnec- 
tions to their children. 

If the Vohras’ marriage practices connect urban residents to the Charotar 
region in an abstract way, through the names of hierarchically related ancestral 
villages, they also, in concrete ways, bring about the lived experience of a regional 
kinship geography, in which the short-distance relocation of married women is 
valued and functions as a binding force. 


Gujarati Muslims 


Charotar Sunni Vohras thus imagine a region and carve out a space for them- 
selves within it through their narratives, rural-urban networks, and various 
kinds of economic and social practices. These descriptions of a regionally em- 
bedded Gujarati Muslim community provide a corrective to the ways in which 
Muslims have predominantly been viewed in India, especially in Gujarat. The 
significance of the Vohras’ challenge to prevalent conceptions becomes clear 
when we consider the dominant idea of Gujarat that is captured in the notion of 
Gujaratni asmita: Gujarati pride or glory. 

Scholars of Gujarat have understood Gujaratni asmita as a core concept that 
underpins the contemporary imagination of Gujarati identity as a regional 
formulation of Hindu nationalism, which projects the picture of Gujarat and 
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Gujaratis as being synonymous with Hindus and antithetical to Muslims. The 
growing currency of the notion of asmita in the popular media, in election cam- 
paigns, and in the everyday narratives of urban middle-class Hindus has been 
widely discussed (Chandrani 2013; Ghassem-Fachandi 2012; Ibrahim 2008). 
Its mobilization seems to have been key to the electoral success of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) in Gujarat since the late 1980s (G. Shah 1998). 

This idea of asmita has been articulated in novels and poems written in the 
Gujarati language in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as discussed by 
anthropologists Farhana Ibrahim and Yogesh Rasiklal Chandrani. Different 
interpretations of asmita are possible. The present-day interpretation of asmita, 
promoted in election campaigns, is of a more exclusively Hindu identity than 
some of the earlier articulations of this notion, as formulated, for example, by the 
Gujarati poet Narmad in the mid-nineteenth century (Ibrahim 2008, 22-25). 
In his poem “Gujarat Koni?,” Narmad asks, “to whom does Gujarat belong?” 
In his answer, he includes people of all castes and creed as legitimate members 
of the social fabric of Gujarat, but he also states that those who follow “other 
religions” are included only under the condition that they express their love of 
Gujarat. Due to this ambivalence, the poem has formed a basis of both Hindu 
nationalist interpretations and more inclusive interpretations that are associated 
with secular versions of nationalism (Chandrani 2013, 178-79). While these 
nineteenth-century iterations of asmita made the concept available to two dif 
ferent political projects, however, even the secularist interpretation of the poem 
privileges Hindus as more naturally Gujarati than others, and so “the difference 
between these two projects of Gujarat should... not be overstated” (Chandrani 
2013, 178-79). 

These readings of a nineteenth-century poem underscore a wider argument 
about the normalization and sedimentation of Gujarati-ness as identical with 
Hindu-ness. These discourses that reiterate the Hindu-Muslim binary have be- 
come so normalized in India that it is almost impossible, even for those who 
critique them, to think outside them (Chandrani 2013, 199-201). This was one 
of the conditions that made the 2002 anti-Muslim pogroms possible. During the 
pogroms, Gujaratni asmita became a legitimizing notion (Ibrahim 2008, 15), 
which justified the idea that Gujarat needed to be cleansed of Muslims. 

Scholars of Gujarat have not stopped there. There has been a keen interest 
among anthropologists of the region to discover and describe possible alterna- 
tives to dominant ideas of Gujarat that continue to be articulated by different 
groups (Simpson and Kapadia 2010). This work demonstrates that the “idea of 
Gujarat” has been received in varying ways, not always with enthusiasm, and 
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that different interpretations of this idea are still possible. First, even if the idea 
of Gujarat has existed for a long time in written poetry and novels, many people 
were confronted with it only in 1960, when the current state of Gujarat came 
into existence after a political campaign to divide Bombay State in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. In Kutch, a former princely state, the incorporation of Kutch into 
Gujarat was resisted because local elites would lose their influence with the ad- 
vance of the Gujarati state over local affairs. Historians in Kutch have resisted 
the idea that their region is “Gujarati” (Simpson 2010a, 12); local groups instead 
recount their regional history as one of kingdoms and goddesses that are linked 
specifically to the lands and seas of Kutch and Sindh (Simpson 2010b, 76-77; 
see also Ibrahim 2008). 

The contemporary conceptions of who are the legitimate citizens of Gujarat 
through the lens of asmmita have been challenged by both Hindus and Muslims of 
Kutch. Among the Muslim groups of Kutch, the pastoralist Daneta Jatts and the 
agricultural Garasia Jatts (Ibrahim 2008) can be compared with the Charotar 
Sunni Vohras. The Daneta Jatts’ critique of the contemporary notion of Gujarat 
is expressed indirectly through a narrative of a changed ecology, which endows 
the past with plentiful grasslands, benevolent rulers, and profitable trade routes 
between Kutch and Sindh. This mythical past is compared with present experi- 
ences of scarcity and destruction (Ibrahim 2008, 51-76), which are attributed 
to contemporary state interference that has marginalized the pastoralists and 
censured their cross-border trade with Sindh (now in Pakistan). Farhana Ibra- 
him regards these community narratives as a “discourse of defiance” (following 
Abu-Lughod 1986, 185) that contradicts the system from below. These internal 
narratives are not brought up on a wider political stage but are meaningful in 
that they allow members of the community to expresses ideas that cannot be 
expressed in the dominant system (Ibrahim 2008, 75). 

Garasia Jatts in Kutch, a former community of pastoralists that has moved 
into agriculture, also critique the present state of Gujarat through an internal 
community narrative contrasting a good past with a problematic present. In 
the nostalgic past, rulers were benevolent, and the Jatts played a central role in 
state proceedings, while the present state sees the Jatts as “Muslims,” and thus 
as untrustworthy. Nevertheless, the Garasia Jatts, unlike the pastoralist Jatts, 
continue to seek proximity to the state and to the idea of Gujaratni asmita. Hav- 
ing settled into an agrarian lifestyle, they have developed distinctive symbols, 
shrines, and practices that mark them as different from other Muslims and as 
culturally close to Hindus. These symbols allow them to carve out a space on the 
inside, even within state-sanctioned Hindu rituals that celebrate Gujarati pride, 
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by presenting themselves as different from the recurrent representations of the 
Muslim “outsider” (Ibrahim 2008, 94-99). 

Like the narratives of the Jatts in Kutch, Vohra stories conjure a somewhat 
nostalgic past of agricultural embedding and Hindu-Muslim similarities, which 
are told in a present of rural-urban relocation and Hindu-Muslim segregation. 
Instead of criticizing the logic of the prevalent discourse directly, as the pas- 
toralist Daneta Jatts do, Vohras’ selfrepresentations are closer to those of the 
agricultural Garasia Jatts, who seek to carve out a space within the dominant 
framework of Gujarati identity. Their selfrepresentations suggest that Vohras 
also belong. 


Vohras and Patidars of Charotar 


The Vohra community narrative anchors an idea of “Gujarat” to the microre- 
gion of the Charotar. The dense literature about this region has rarely included 
the perspectives of Muslims; nevertheless, scattered traces of the Vohras can be 
found in it. This repertoire of regional representations broadly confirms the 
Vohra story of a rural past shared with the Patidars and reveals several similari- 
ties between the two communities, as well as some significant differences. 

The similarities between Patidars and Vohras were described in a 1954 his- 
tory book on the Charotar region. According to this source, Vohra marriage 
customs were like those of the Patidars, and their clothing was also similar (Ma- 
hammad 1954, 8-13). In this period, the anthropologist David Pocock con- 
ducted research in Sundarana, a small village with a population of 2,290. His 
work focused on the Patidars, with only brief descriptions of other groups.’ 
Pocock has little to say about Hindu-Muslim relations in the village, which is 
remarkable because he conducted his research shortly after Partition, and his 
research assistant, Momad, was a Muslim (Simpson et al. 2018). Nevertheless, 
this work gives several indications of Vohras’ relations with the local Hindus. 
Pocock observed that the Muslims “were treated much as a Hindu caste by the 
Patidar,” and that a Muslim boy was a keen participant in a Hindu hymn-sing- 
ing association. He even suggests that the Muslims of the village were ignorant 
of the basic tenets of Islam (Pocock 1972, 44). These descriptions suggest that 
Hindu-Muslim identities were considered almost irrelevant at the time. 

There are, broadly, two views on how this situation of similarity and alli- 
ance developed after the 1950s. When the anthropologist Alice Tilche studied 
Sundarana in 2013 to revisit David Pocock’s research findings from the 1950s, 
she found that the relationship between Hindus and Muslims had changed. In 
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2013, as a result of the advance of Hindu nationalist discourses, the figure of 
the Muslim had become a recurrent topic of conversation among the Patidars. 
In 2002, the minaret of Sundarana’s mosque had been destroyed, and it was 
never rebuilt. By 2013, suspicion had hardened, and the Muslims of Sundarana 
and other villages had moved to Anand (Tilche and Simpson 2017). Interest in 
Islam had also grown among Muslims themselves, partly as a result of Islamic 
institutions undertaking missionary activities (Simpson et al. 2018). Overall, 
separate Hindu and Muslim identities had become more important. 

Another description of Vohras in the nearby town of Sultanpur, however, 
offers a different analysis. Based on research in the period 2005-2006, Carolyn 
Heitmeyer writes that in Sultanpur, Vohras continue to live close to Hindus in 
and around the markets of the town, even if other Muslims live in separate parts 
of the town. Not only do Vohras share business alliances with Hindus, they 
also align themselves as culturally close with local Hindus (2009a, 84), cultivate 
amicable relations and socialize with the Patidars and other local Hindus, and 
are seen (by other Muslims) as remaining aloof from other local Muslim groups 
(Heitmeyer 2009a, 92). This is reflected in clothing styles, referencing Hindu 
businesses in Vohra publications, and the shared use of the Gujarati language 
(a regional language Vohras share with Gujarati Hindus, Christians, and other 
Gujarati-speaking Muslim groups, which is different from the use of Hindi in 
many other Muslim households). 

Patidars and Muslims in Sundarana have been torn apart, while alliances 
continue to exist in Sultanpur; in the case of Anand, themes of rupture and 
alliance both exist. Ruptures resulted from the 2002 anti-Muslim violence and 
the displacement of Muslims from the villages. Yet stories of continuity are also 
articulated within the town, even if they are expressed from a tenuous position. 

In the regional stories Vohras in Anand told me, several interlocutors drew 
explicit comparisons between the Vohras and the Patidars—for example, ex- 
plaining that both are merchants (bania) or that they are “the two dominant 
communities” in the region. The Patidars appeared in the Vohra stories as 
business partners, neighbors, and friends, and as role models whose success the 
Vohras would like to emulate, especially in the field of overseas migration. Their 
regional narratives highlight the centrality of the Patidar caste to the Charotar 
region, and delineate the Patidars as the most successful and influential commu- 


nity in the region. For example, a Vohra resident of Anand, an older man, said: 


See, all the development that you see here in Charotar is because of 
the Patels. They are getting lots of donations. They have many NRIs 
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[nonresident Indians]. If it was not for Patels, Charotar would still be like 
Saurasthra ... where dust goes on in the sky... [He continued the conver- 
sation by explaining how Muslims are “lagging behind.” 


If the Vohras tell stories about the Charotar region, and if the Patidars fre- 
quently appear in these stories, how, then, do Vohra and Patidar conceptions of 
the region compare? The differences in their spatial conceptions, I suggest, re- 
flect their position in the region as either a dominant Hindu caste or a displaced 
Muslim community. 

Books, oral histories, and websites of Patidar communities’ establish ideo- 
logical links between villages, land ownership, and the Patidar community 
(Hardiman 1981, 43). Despite the increasing importance of overseas migration 
and a devaluation of agriculture, the village continues to hold importance for 
both local and transnational members of the Patidar caste. Even after migrating 
abroad, Patidars maintain village associations and support the development of 
their home village financially (Rutten and Patel 2004; Dekkers and Rutten 
2018).'* These initiatives are supported in the village by political and cultural 
institutions that are also dominated by local Patidars. These village-based trans- 
national caste bonds result, for example, in events such as an annual Village Day, 
during which donations are gathered for the development of the village, and in 
which the participants tend to be almost entirely from the Patidar community 
(Dekkers and Rutten 2018, 13). Such transnational caste claims over village 
spaces are not unique to the Patidars; comparable trends have been described 
in the coastal villages of Andhra Pradesh, where highly educated transnational 
migrants belonging to the agrarian landowning elite accumulate economic and 
cultural capital through migration to the United States, and cultivate phil- 
anthropic relations with the home region through diasporic associations, in 
which caste becomes a principle axis of community formation and assertion 
(Roohi 2016). 

The central point in the Patidars’ spatial imagination is the village, and its 
global caste networks have become the platforms on which internal caste hier- 
archies are enacted and renegotiated. The remittances and investments in village 
development sustain the Patidars’ economic and political power in the village, 
and reinforce a symbolic link between a specific subsection of the Patidar com- 
munity and its home village. In the Patidars’ regional imagination, the village 
is central, while the links with the broader region beyond the village appear 
natural. This reflects the Patidars’ position as the dominant Hindu community 
in the region. 
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For Vohras, on the other hand, as a displaced Muslim community in Gujarat 
their relation with the villages and the region does not appear as natural, and 
has to be narrated in order to be remembered. The dominance of Patidars in 
many of the Vohras’ villages of origin makes it unlikely that Vohras have ever 
claimed these village spaces as their own in the same way that Patidars could. 
Following the displacement of Muslims over the last decades, Hindu claims over 
village spaces have been reinforced. In Anand, Vohra families continue to culti- 
vate economic and social ties with these villages, yet in many families the village 
is decreasing in relevance, and for some, it has become an abstract code to assess 
the suitability of a spouse during marriage arrangements. 

Online representations illustrate these different ways of imagining the region. 
On websites representing sections of the Patidar community, village names are 
usually specified, and sometimes further highlighted in illustrated maps. On 
websites and Facebook pages created by members of the Charotar Vohra com- 
munity, villages names are usually not specified, or not as prominently, yet the 
community is projected a regional one—for example, through the inclusion of a 
generic state map of Gujarat. 

Besides villages of origin, Anand town has acquired a special position in the 
Vohras’ regional imagination as an arrival point that has also become a meet- 
ing point for the dispersed community members. During the group wedding in 
Anand, a man, a big smile on his face, declared good-humoredly that “Anand 
is the Makka of the Vohras!” At my puzzlement, he got serious and explained: 
“Previously, Vohras were happy in their villages. They had some small business 
there. But since the riots in 2002, Vohras want to be in Anand.” 


Conclusion 


To the question “Can a Gujarati be Muslim?” (Chandrani 2013, 193), the 
Vohras’ answer is clearly “Yes.” Vohra affirmations of regional belonging call 
into question the dominant view that Muslims are outsiders in Gujarat. This is 
a subtle yet substantial inversion of prevalent discourses. Their affirmations do 
not fundamentally attack the logic of local ancestry and belonging utilized by 
exclusivist Hindu political discourses, but redress this logic with the claim that 
Vohras also belong. 

Vohras’ positioning in the Charotar microregion is highlighted in their con- 
sistent inclusion of the word “Charotar” when they name and describe their 
community and community associations. It is also narrated through histories of 
local ancestry and village-based marriage circles, and in stories of a longstanding 
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social and economic embeddedness in the Charotar’s fertile agricultural econ- 
omy. Mobility and exchange between geographically dispersed households in 
the region is shaped by patrilocal joint-family living arrangements, and married 
women play a key role in smoothing kinship linkages between Vohras in differ- 
ent villages and towns. 

A recurrent theme in the narratives of Charotar Sunni Vohras is their simi- 
larities to the local Hindus, especially the Patidars. The regional articulations of 
Vohras are similar to those of the Patidars, but the differences between them are 
also telling. While both communities arrange their marriages through distinc- 
tive village-based marriage circles, the relations they maintain with the desig- 
nated villages have nevertheless evolved differently: while Patels can claim dom- 
inance in “their” villages, for Vohras the link with the village is less self-evident 
after the expulsion of Muslims from these villages. While continuities exist 
between past and present, village and town, Hindu and Muslim, they are expli- 
cated from a position of rupture. 


CHAPTER 2 





Rural-Urban Transitions 


From the Village to the Segregated Town 


During the popular Uttarayan kite festival, the sky is filled with kites and 
snatches of disco music coming from different directions. On Anand’s rooftops, 
young men frenetically pull ropes while their friends shout encouragement; their 
wives and sisters patiently stand by to reel in the kite line; and elderly people 
hang around to enjoy the sights. Every now and then there is a scream—“Cut!”— 
and then the loud cheering of “Aiaiai!” when a kite is lost in air battle. At dusk, 
Chinese lanterns go up in the sky. In the kitchens, undhiyu, a Gujarati vegetable 
dish, is prepared. 

On the occasion of this kite festival in January 2012, I went from rooftop 
to rooftop to visit acquaintances in Anand’s Muslim area. If beforehand some 
maulanas had announced that Uttarayan would be an unnecessary or even ob- 
jectionable celebration (by declaring it “Hindu”), evidently none of the Muslims 
I visited that day would take this advice seriously. “Who are the first to play 
kites? Muslims! They already start in November!” a father smiled, looking at 
the sky. A mother added, “The maulanas don’t understand. How can I tell my 
kids not to play?” 

Standing on the rooftop that day, my hosts and I looked at the kites in the 
sky and then naturally, as time passed, also turned our gaze to the surrounding 
streets below. The elevated view became an occasion to tell stories of the neigh- 
borhood. The same mother, pointing at a neighboring block, said, “You see, that 
whole housing society used to be Hindu before the riots. After 2002, all the 
Hindus left very quickly. They sold their houses at very low prices, and all sold 
to Muslims. Our house also belonged to Hindus.” Her own family arrived in 
Anand in 2004, from a nearby town. “We came to Anand because of education, 
for the future of our children. The housing society we now live in was a Hindu 
society before. Most residents were Patel. Now, only one Patel family remains. 
We don’t know exactly what happened, but we know that this housing society 
was attacked during the riots. Some stones were thrown. To be honest, it is only 
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because of this that we could afford to buy this big house at a relatively cheap 
price. The residents were in a hurry to get out. They moved to another part 


of town.”! 


THE STORIES TOLD in the previous chapter about the regional orientations 
of Vohras contrast with the contemporary reality of rural-urban relocation and 
post-violence residential segregation. That day, standing on the rooftop, this 
contrast was manifested in the affirmations of Hindu-Muslim cultural similar- 
ity on the one hand, and the stories of Hindu-Muslim segregation on the other. 
In Anand, these themes appear together. 

Some of the residents talk about Anand’s residential segregation as a “parti- 
tion”—in a reference to the historic partition of British India into two states, 
India and Pakistan, on the grounds of separating Hindus and Muslims. This 
“partition” is also discussed by Hindus and Christians in Anand, who decided to 
move out of the spaces into which Muslims relocated after 2002, and by Muslims 
in nearby villages. I asked them why they moved. Despite the variations in their 
narratives, they all point in the same direction. The violence has led to a reimag- 
ining of spatiality in terms of a Hindu-Muslim divide, which can also be per- 
ceived as a rural-urban divide. The moves express and consolidate this division. 


Memories of the Violence 


Gujarat, March 1, 2002. On the rooftop of a three-story house in the village of 
Ode, a group of neighbors gathers after being chased out of their own houses 
minutes before. A mob of an estimated 1,500 men roam the village carrying 
sticks, knives, and kerosene bottles, setting properties on fire. The village has a 
population of 18,459 people, of whom 16,707 are Hindus, 1,131 are Muslims, 
and 466 are Christians,” but only the houses of Muslims are targeted by the mob. 
Slogans fill the air: “Kill the Muslims!” The rooftop where the escaped Muslims 
have been gathering turns into a trap when the attackers lock the house from the 
outside and throw burning rags, kerosene, and gasoline into it. Twenty-three 
people die in the resulting fire, including nine women and nine children.? Six 
escape by jumping off the roof. 

On another rooftop in Anand, approximately twenty-five kilometers away 
from the village of Ode, a twelve-year-old Muslim girl tries to calm herself. She 
has heard about Ode. In Anand, there is a curfew; schools and shops are closed, 
and her whole family has gathered at home. In front of their housing society, her 
father and uncles stand guard with the other men. On the rooftop, the women 
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are preparing buckets of marchi water (water boiled with chilies). If mobs will 
come to their house, the buckets will be thrown at them from the roof. 

In 2002, the rooftops of Gujarati houses became watchtowers and places for 
sociality and security. Some rooftops, however, became death traps. What differ- 
entiated a watchtower from a death trap was its location. In Ode, people jumped 
from the roof to escape the fire. In Anand, the marchi water was prepared but 
never thrown—the expected mobs didn’t come. Eventually, the residents of 
Anand and Ode met at Anand, where the refugees were housed in makeshift 
camps in the community grounds of residential neighborhoods (spaces normally 
used for weddings and games of cricket). 

In the years after 2002, people came to terms with the knowledge that some 
places had been safer than others during the violence. Some villages now ap- 
peared as potentially dangerous places for their Muslim residents, while parts of 
Anand seemed relatively safe and desirable places to live. These spatial reimagi- 
nations, in terms of a safe/unsafe division, were enacted and consolidated in the 
years after 2002. With the reasonable expectation that the mobs could return, 
in the knowledge that neither fences nor locks would withstand fire, and having 
learned the hard way that the state would not protect them against communal 
violence, many Muslims asked themselves, “Where will we be safe if the mobs 
come again?” For many, answering that question involved moving. Some Mus- 
lims moved within Anand, shifting from a Hindu-majority area to a part of 
Anand where Muslims were in a majority; others came to Anand from nearby 
towns and villages. Hindus and Christians also moved within the town, away 
from the spaces that were now becoming marked as “Muslim,” and into housing 
societies where the majority of residents were Hindu or Christian. 

Residents estimate that between 2002 and 2012, the number of Muslims in 
Anand town doubled, which is confirmed by the Census of India (25,099 in 
2001; 45,932 in 2011). In the Anand district as a whole, there was a striking 
transformation in the ratios of Hindus and Muslims between 2001 and 2011 
(according to the census records; see table A.01). In 2001, the majority of the 
Muslim population in the district (52 percent) lived in rural areas; by 2011, how- 
ever, the majority (56 percent) resided in urban areas, while only 44 percent of 
Muslims remained in rural areas. This change in the rural-urban distribution 
of the Muslim population within a decade cannot be explained by general ur- 
banization patterns alone. (By comparison, the percentage of Hindus living in 
rural areas of the district during the same decade decreased by 2 percent). The 
change can be attributed to the fact that many local Muslims living in nearby vil- 
lages moved to Muslim-majority areas in Anand town in the intervening years. 
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Through countless relocations, often only over a few kilometers, Hindu-rural 
and Muslim-urban spaces had been demarcated. 

Anand’s northeastern outskirts, where many Muslims settled, expanded in 
these years; new housing societies, schools, roads—and, increasingly, also shop- 
ping centers, restaurants, and a cinema—were built. Land prices rose, and a 
flurry of real-estate developers arrived to build new housing societies on formerly 
agricultural land. The number of mosques in the town doubled. Before 2002, 
there were twenty-five mosques; in 2012, there were fifty-one. The extended 
stretch of new housing societies and mosques that emerged from this is referred 
to by Muslims as amara vistar (our area). A Muslim shopkeeper jokingly referred 
to itas New Anand. 

The residents attribute the spectacular expansion of the built environment 
since 2002 primarily to the arrival of Muslims from nearby villages. This was 
confirmed in a survey of respondents’ prior locations of residence and dates of 
arrival (part of Survey A, in a housing society of fifty households). The majority 
(twenty-nine) of these households had moved to Anand in the previous ten years. 
Ten had resided in Anand between eleven and twenty years, and eleven for more 
than twenty years. Respondents provided the name of the hometown (vata) of 
the male head of household and also the hometown (pir) of his wife, revealing 
that the vast majority of towns and villages in which husbands and wives had 
lived prior to coming to Anand were located within Anand or Kheda district. 

Anand has been a key site of arrival for Muslims in central Gujarat for two 
reasons: first, to seek safety in the aftermath of the 2002 violence; and second, 
to achieve upward mobility through urban livelihoods and lifestyles. The first 
process has been prominently discussed in existing scholarship in Gujarat. My 
data confirm the existing analysis of segregation in the aftermath of violence 
and show that residential segregation occurs not in only cities, but in rural 


settings as well. 


Pogroms 


Countless books and reports describe how anti-Muslim violence spread across 
the state of Gujarat between February and May 2002, with occasional killings 
taking place until December of that year. The violence resulted in the estimated 
death of 2,000 people, most of whom were Muslims.’ An estimated 20,000 
Muslim homes and businesses were destroyed through targeted burning and 
looting, and an estimated 360 places of worship were demolished. At least 150 
to 200 Muslim women were raped, gang-raped, or mutilated, and many of them 
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were burnt afterward in order to obliterate the evidence (Kumar 2016). The 
violence displaced more than 200,000 people. A distinct feature of the vio- 
lence—as compared with earlier instances of violence in the state in 1969 and 
1985, which had been mostly restricted to the city of Ahmedabad—was that it 
had been widespread in rural parts of the state, affecting a total of 151 towns and 
993 villages.” The Ode massacre was one of nineteen violent events that were 
recorded in the rural district of Anand (table A.06). 

Anti-Muslim violence has a distinct history in India. In 1947, when colonial 
British India was granted independence, and the subcontinent was partitioned 
into India and Pakistan, large-scale violence against religious minorities broke 
out in both countries—against Hindus in the new territory of Pakistan, and 
against Muslims in the newly independent India—with an estimated death toll 
of between two hundred thousand and two million. After independence, com- 
munal violence recurrently surfaced, with a major episode in Ahmedabad in Gu- 
jarat in 1969, and rising violence on the basis of religious identity after the 1980s 
(Wilkinson 2008). In the context of Gujarat’s 2002 violence, scholars use the 
term “pogroms” to highlight the organized and one-sided nature of the violence 
targeting Muslims. The reports of journalists, nongovernmental organization 
(NGO) workers, and scholarly researchers who have interviewed perpetrators, 
victims, and eyewitnesses* demonstrate that the violence was well organized, and 
that those responsible for law and order instructed the police not to intervene. 
The police stood by, or sometimes even provided assistance, when well-armed 
mobs attacked (Human Rights Watch 2002).? 

The violence was organized and legitimized by organizations directly or in- 
directly affiliated with the Sangh Parivar, a group of organizations that includes 
the BJP (the political party that was in power during the 2002 violence), the 
VHP, the RSS, and Bajrang Dal. The Sangh Parivar organizations promote the 
Hindutva ideology— Hindutva is translated by some as “Hindu fascism,” and by 
others, more euphemistically, as “Hindu nationalism.”'® According to Hindutva 
ideology, there is one, unified version of Hinduism, which is linked to specific 
understandings of nation (India as “Hindu nation”), race (“Hindu blood” as 
superior to others), land (“Bharat Mata,” the embodiment of “Mother India” as 
a Hindu goddess) and culture (promoting cultural practices associated with the 
upper castes). The ideology was developed in the 1920s by Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar and has been propagated through Sangh Parivar organizations through 
campaigns, speeches, and pamphlets (Bhatt 2001). 

Whether the attackers of 2002 actually believed in the Hindutva ideology 
is debatable. No doubt some did, but scholars of Gujarat have also explored 
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other explanations. In particular, the growing economic insecurities resulting 
from Gujarat’s (neo)liberal economic policies made people greatly dependent 
on political organizations, such as those associated with the Sangh Parivar, for 
access to state services and other forms of security (Berenschot 2011). As these 
organizations had the capacity to help citizens gain access to state services such 
as health care and education, they could ask for something in return, includ- 
ing the citizen’s participation in violence to divide the electorate along religious 
lines. The 2002 violence occurred in the run-up to the Gujarat state election 
and targeted only those voting localities or wards where the BJP party faced the 
greatest electoral competition. The BJP won the state elections with an absolute 
majority, and its vote share increased the most in the districts where the violence 


was worst (Dhattiwala and Biggs 2012, 504). 


THESE DESCRIPTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS are by now well established in 
the corpus of academic literature; however, they are not accepted by the politi- 
cians under whose watch the violence unfolded. Although police officers, pros- 
ecutors, and leaders of violent groups have unapologetically admitted to their 
complicity, some even to the point of boasting about it, the political rationale 
for the violence has not been formally admitted. In public statements, leading 
BJP politicians have denied that the violence occurred, framed it as trivial, or 
justified it as a natural and inevitable expression of innate and inherently antag- 
onistic cultural identities.’ They describe the events of 2002 as two opposing re- 
ligious communities clashing, rather than as an organized attack on a minority. 
They continue to prefer the term “riots” to “anti-Muslim pogroms” to describe 
the violence, and have invested a great deal of effort in writing histories to legit- 
imize their version of the events. According to the “riot” narrative, the attacks 
on Muslims were a “reaction” to an “action’—as suggested, for example, in an 
interview with Zee TV by the then chief minister of Gujarat, Narendra Modi.” 
The “action” was setting a train on fire at Godhra Station on February 27, in 
which fifty-nine Hindus died."* 

In the years following 2002, NGOs, lawyers, victims, and eyewitnesses have 
worked to bring cases of violence to court. Convictions and charges have been 
rare, however, because investigators and prosecutors have stalled or obstructed 
legal processes through acts of nonrecording, intimidation, and bribery, and 
even by destroying evidence. Some investigators have justified these strategies 
by suggesting that it is natural for them to protect the state government by pre- 
venting convictions. By 2008, when only a handful of attackers had been prose- 
cuted, the judges of the Supreme Court warned that “the [state] court was acting 
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merely as an onlooker and there is no fair trial at all,” so that “justice becomes 
the victim.” To reduce the influence of Gujarati state institutions” it installed 
a new legal body, the Special Investigation Team (SIT), to rule on eight cases. 

The massacre in the village of Ode was one of the cases brought to court 
through the SIT. On April 9, 2012, ten years after the attack, a verdict was 
reached in the Anand District Court. Of the forty-six people accused, twen- 
ty-three were found guilty,'* and of these, eighteen were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, and five were sentenced to seven years in prison. In 2018, the High 
Court of Gujarat acquitted three of those sentenced to life imprisonment; a 
fourth convict died in prison during the pendency of the appeal. Considering 
that, according to testimonies, the mob consisted of an estimated one thousand 
to two thousand attackers, the eventual conviction of nineteen attackers can 
hardly be regarded as the delivery of justice. Moreover, those convicted were 
only those who were identified by eyewitnesses as perpetrators;!” they were not 
the masterminds in the background who planned the events, sent in the mobs, 
or organized the weapons and logistics. 

In the meantime, Narendra Modi, who had been chief minister of Gujarat in 
2002 and thus was politically responsible for law and order at the time, moved 
to the national stage and became the prime minister of India in 2014.'* His elec- 
tion campaign focused on development and he promised to implement Gujarat’s 
neoliberal model of development on a national scale. This economic agenda won 
broad popular support, and the political party he represented (the BJP) won 
enough seats to form a single-party government. In the years after 2014, the BJP 
carried out its development agenda. It also appointed members of boards and com- 
mittees that revise history books and restructure educational curricula so that they 
were aligned with its majoritarian Hindu nationalist agenda, and designed new 
policies of direct and indirect censorship to curb opposition. Soon, the promise 
of development became overshadowed by news reports on mob lynchings around 
the country, mostly directed at Muslims and Dalits involved in the meat trade 
and conducted in the name of Hindu vegetarianism and the protection of cows. 

Many Indians were shocked by the targeted attacks on Muslims and Dalits 
in these years, and citizens groups in cities such as Mumbai and Bangalore ex- 
pressed their concern through #NotInMyName protests. Politicians, however, 
attributed them to “spontaneous emotional outbursts,” and the individual per- 
petrators and the groups directly or indirectly associated with them (such as holy 
cow protection committees) have rarely been convicted or prosecuted, signaling 
that the ruling government tacitly approved of the attacks.’ In 2019, Modi’s BJP 
government was re-elected with an absolute majority. If debates about Indian 
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democracy have long centered on the emergence of “Hindu nationalist” ideol- 
ogies,”’ since 2014 a growing number of commentators have preferred the term 
“fascism” (Banaji 2013) to explain developments in the country—although some 
of those who have dared to do this have been arrested. 

These developments and discussions form an important context for the devel- 
opments in Anand in the years after 2002. Considering the wealth of eyewitness 
accounts that are available in the research reports, newspaper articles, and legal 
proceedings quoted above, I have not focused this study specifically on individu- 
als who witnessed or survived violence in 2002. I conducted the research several 
years afterward (between 2010 and 2017), and I did not think it was necessary to 
seek out traumatized individuals and ask them to relive their experiences (sim- 
ilar to Kumar 2016). The research focused on a town where very little violence 
happened in 2002, and included many people who never saw this violence. Yet 
even they considered 2002 a watershed moment. 


The Mobs That Didn’t Come 


In 2002, most of Anand’s Muslims waited for a mob that never came. As a result, 
their memories of the period were mostly uneventful yet anxious, narrated to 
me in terms like this: “All the people in our neighborhood locked their houses 
from the inside and went to the rooftop. All the women in my family were on 
the terrace.” Or: “Everybody did not sleep. They were waiting in their houses. 
If something would happen, they were ready to fight.” And: “We were in our 
houses, awake all night. Sometimes we [the women of different families] would 
gather in one house together.” And even: “We had fun, that time,” smiling at 
the surprise on my face, sketching a lively scene of women chatting, men staying 
nearby the house, and children playing till late at night. 

Some mobs did come to Anand. They attacked Muslims in the Hindu-majority 
parts of the town, in the Vallabh Vidyanagar campus area, where a Muslim stu- 
dent hostel was ransacked, and on some of the main roads and markets, where 
Muslim-owned shops and garages were looted. One stabbing on March 27 in 
Anand was recorded (in The Times of India; table A.05)—insofar as residents 
recognized this incident when I asked about it, they thought the person stabbed 
was probably a Hindu. 

My research did not investigate why Anand remained relatively safe in com- 
parison with other places in the vicinity. In this, it is different from the majority 
of studies on communal violence in Gujarat, which have focused on explaining 
its causes.”! Yet, to understand how Muslims of the region responded to the 
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violence in the way they did—by relocating to Anand—I did ask them how 
they themselves explained Anand’s relative safety. The most common answer 
linked numerical strength to physical strength. One man explained, “Anand 
is safe because so many Muslims are in Anand. We are one group, a big group. 
The railway station and bus stop are ours. If there are any difficulties, we are safe 
here.” A woman added, “We are strong here. Hindus know that Muslims will 
fight back if they are attacked.” A young woman said, “We are safe here. Because 
on that side [pointing left] there are the butchers. On the other side [pointing 
right] there is Ismail Nagar. So nothing can harm us.” When I asked why the 
presence of a butcher street made the area safe, she clarified: “They have knives. 
People don’t dare to pass.” 

The reference to Ismail Nagar was not clarified in this conversation because 
the narrator assumed it was evident. Indeed, the story goes that Ismail Nagar 
is a dangerous place where people have sticks, possibly knives, and are ready to 
pick a fight if so required. A young man residing in the adjacent housing society 
of Nutan Nagar explained how, in 2002, he saw Muslim men of Ismail Nagar 
patrol the area. They were angry, because “Hindu people were beating Muslim 
people at the village.” When the police arrived on this scene, the residents pre- 
vented them from entering Ismail Nagar by throwing stones. When the police 
used tear gas to disperse them, the residents retaliated by attacking the police 
van. The police, so the story goes, withdrew. According to this local narrator, 
the resistance put up by the residents made Ismail Nagar notorious even among 
the “people in Delhi,” referring to the government. Its notorious character was 
confirmed in some of my encounters with local Hindus, who did not know the 
exact whereabouts of the Ismail Nagar housing society and had never seen it, yet 
were horror-struck with the idea that I would visit it: “Even the police don’t dare 
to enter Ismail Nagar!” For Muslims, on the other hand, it is precisely because 
outsiders fear entering it that it has become a possible source of protection in the 
absence of state protection against violence. 

These local explanations why Anand was safe, as put forward by the residents, 
align with a hypothesis suggested by Laurent Gayer and Christophe Jaffrelot 
(2012), that there was “safety in numbers,” and by Raheel Dhattiwala (2019), 
that the mobs of 2002 avoided areas where they would be at risk of being out- 
numbered in the case of a possible counterattack. Some residents also spoke of 
the alliances between Muslims and Hindus that had existed in the town (for ex- 
ample, between Vohra and Sindhi traders in the marketplace)—an explanation 
along the lines proposed by Ashutosh Varshney (2002), that cross-community 
civic relations were a peacekeeping mechanism. These assertions that there were 
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good relations do not contest the notion that Muslims were protected by their 
numerical dominance in certain parts of Anand. 

Muslims in Anand live with the knowledge that there were remarkable dif- 
ferences in the spatial patterning of the violence against them, and they explain 
these differences in terms of their numerical strength in certain localities. The 
logical consequence of this has been relocation: relocation from Hindu-majority 
into Muslim-majority areas of the town, and from Hindu-majority villages into 
the parts of Anand where Muslims are in a majority. 


The Arrival of the Refugees 


In 2002, hundreds of refugees arrived in Anand, swelling into the thousands. 
The refugees were Muslims from forty-six villages” in the surrounding region. 
Some found shelter on the rooftops of relatives’ homes, others were accommo- 
dated in mosques, community halls, and the three refugee camps that were set 
up on the community grounds around the housing societies of Nutan Nagar 
and Ismail Nagar. 

When the state government announced the closure of refugee camps in Guja- 
rat in July and October 2002 (Human Rights Watch 2003), Muslim leaders in 
Anand started rehabilitation plans that aimed to rebuild and repair the damaged 
houses in the refugees’ villages of origin.”? Besides material support in the form 
of housing and to (re)start businesses, they tried to mediate between refugees and 
village leaders to help guarantee them a safe return and to help Muslims reclaim 
the village as a shared space. Despite these efforts, however, many refugees stayed 
on in the now-closed camps (see also Habitat International Coalition 2014). 

To accommodate the refugees who remained, eight relief societies were built 
in Anand.** They contained 205 houses for approximately one thousand peo- 
ple. One of these housing colonies was named Mogri-Sisva—as a way of re- 
membering the stories of the refugees from the villages of Mogri and Sisva, who 
were not able to return in safety. In the village of Mogri, just south of Anand’s 
Vallabh Vidyanagar, signs had appeared in 2002 announcing that Mogri was a 
“Hindu village” in a “Hindu rashtra” (country).’6 

The relocation of Muslims into Anand was not over when the refugees had 
been settled. In the decade after 2002, people kept arriving. The assumption 
that drove much of these rural-urban relocations was the idea that the urban 
neighborhood, and the people who inhabit it, were a protection against violence. 
People who faced financial loss after (part of) their properties in the villages 
were destroyed waited until they gathered enough financial resources to invest 
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in a house in Anand. Some villagers moved to Anand by living with relatives for 
a few years, then finding their own houses in the town. In the initial years, peo- 
ple were able to buy houses at discount prices because Hindus, in their hurry to 
move out of the areas where Muslims arrived, sold their houses below the market 
value. As time moved on, land and housing prices rose. As a result, many people 
took loans, some sold their properties in their home villages, and others pooled 
their income to buy or rent a house in Anand. The violence, however, does not 
fully explain the overall long-term trend of Muslim settlement in Anand; there 


were additional reasons for these moves. 


Urbanization 


Some newly arriving families were not directly affected by the pogroms, but were 
interested in moving to town for other reasons—for example, because they were 
tempted to invest in the newly developing housing societies, with their spacious, 
freestanding two- or three-story houses (figure 2.01) in the vicinity of desirable 
facilities. To explain these arrivals, it is necessary to also take into account the 
broader history of urban development in Anand, its distinctive role as a regional 
center for education and the urban professions, and the economic opportunities 
for Muslims in the town. Consider the following statements collected from a 
2012 interview with three elderly Muslim men, all long-term residents of Anand 
town. The question I had posed was: “Why did Muslims come to Anand?” 


The main reason why people came to Anand is that they suffered lots in 
riots. That’s why the people can’t live in villages; so they transferred here 
to Anand. 

They came [here] because they can easily go to work, easily travel, and 
easily get religious education. 

Education. That’s what Anand was selected for. Education and business 
purpose, no other. And for our religion. How are you going to get religious 
education in the village? 


The pursuit of better employment, business, and education opportunities are 
additional reasons for the relocations of Muslims, beyond the safety concerns 
that followed the 2002 violence. These rural-urban relocations are also associ- 
ated with the adoption of suburban lifestyles, enhanced mobility, and religious 
education of an incipient middle class of Muslims. 

Anand has long been a market town and a regional hub for manufacturing 
and secondary education. It has recently become an administrative center to 
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FIGURE 2.1. Sprawling outskirts of Anand, with newly constructed houses, plots 
waiting for development, and mostly unpaved roads. (Photo by the author, 2012.) 


which residents of the wider Anand district travel to visit offices and attend 
court. Its growth has been gradual but significant. In the 1950s, Anand was 
still the size of a village, with a population of 25,767 residents (Thakar 1954). 
By 1962, the town had grown to an estimated 40,000 residents. Thereafter, ac- 
cording to census data, the population kept growing gradually, to 83,936 in 1981 
and to 198,282 in 2011. As the town grew, it turned into a sprawling urban 
conglomerate that now includes several adjoining villages and various newly de- 
veloped residential and commercial areas. This “Urban Agglomerate Anand,” 
as it is referred to in the census, had a population of 288,095 in 2011. (For an 
overview of the town’s growth since 1991, see table A.06). 

By the 1950s, some Muslim families were living in Anand (Thakar 1954). 
Some lived in the old town among Brahmins, Patidars, Ksatryas, Rabari, and 
artisans; others lived in a small area called Azad Chowk; and in western Anand, 
there was a mosque. From the 1960s, more Muslims began to settle in the town. 
Two housing societies were established specifically for Muslims in the 1960s: 
Nutan Nagar and Ismail Nagar. These housing societies were established by 
local Muslim entrepreneurs (Nutan Nagar between 1959 and 1963;”7 Ismail 
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Nagar after 1969) near a large madrassa that had been established in the 1920s, 
on the northeastern outskirts of Anand, between Anand town and the adja- 
cent village of Gamdi. In the period between 1991 and 2001, the percentage of 
Muslims in the town’s population rose from 13 to 16 percent (Census of India 
1991, 2001). After 2002, the area surrounding Nutan Nagar and Ismail Nagar 
developed further and is a still-growing Muslim area. 

Besides the violence, five additional factors contributed to the relocation of 
Muslims and Anand’s urban growth: commerce, industrialization, education, 
the arrival of government offices, and transportation infrastructure. First, towns 
like Anand, Nadiad, and Borsad are typical examples of market towns where 
traders sell produce from local markets and villagers do their shopping. Anand 
has many shopping centers, and Muslims are quite visible across the town in their 
roles as shopkeepers, businessmen, tailors, and mechanics. In a survey in Anand’s 
commercial center near the railway station (referred to by townspeople as “Super- 
market”), it was established that sixty-five of a sample of a hundred shopkeepers 
on the ground floor were Muslim (most of them Vohra; the Hindu shopkeepers 
were Sindhi and Punjabi; see table A.07). Muslims are also prominent in the 
blossoming textile trade in the town. They are particularly busy in December, 
when many overseas Indians visit the region to stock up on dresses and kurtas. 

Second, Anand saw the arrival of industries with the establishment of the 
Amul Dairy Co-Operative in 1946, the large-scale industrial enterprise Elecon 
in 1960, and the Vitthal Udyognagar Industrial Estate in 1965. These and other 
industries have been established mostly by entrepreneurs from Hindu castes, 
but they have also attracted Muslims to Anand for employment as mechanics, 
welders, electricians, and managers, and a few are factory owners themselves. 
Beside offering employment, these industries also attract related services such as 
financial services, shops and workshops, and transport companies. 

Third, an important reason why Anand gained prominence in the region, 
and certainly also for Muslims, is its role as a regional center for education. The 
township of Vallabh Vidyanagar, connected to Anand by the Anand-Vidyanagar 
Road, is an education town. It started with the establishment of Sardar Patel 
University in 1955 (Merchant 1999). The oft-narrated history of this university 
highlights the role of the farmers of Karamsad village, who donated the land on 
which the university campus was built, and memorializes engineer Bhaikaka as 
the mastermind behind the planning of the campus. Following the establish- 
ment of this university, thousands of rural youth started commuting to Vallabh 
Vidyanagar by local bus or sought residence in its multiple student hostels. Since 
2000, following the privatization of education, Gujarat has seen a rapid increase 
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in the number of private educational institutions across the state (Iyengar 2012), 
and the public Sardar Patel University is now complemented by schools and col- 
leges managed by commercial enterprises or community-based associations. As 
of 2014, more than 125 secondary and high schools were located in Anand-Vidy- 
anagar and its surrounding villages, and Sardar Patel University alone had more 
than 25,000 students spread over twenty-six departments and eighty-seven af- 
filiated colleges.** The educational institutes of Vallabh Vidyanagar were a big 
pull for Muslims who wished to send their children for higher education. Some 
Muslims also work as teachers in educational institutions. 

Fourth, the town’s growth has been shaped by a 1997 administrative reshuf- 
fling, when Kheda was divided into two separate districts—Anand and Kheda 
districts—and Anand town became the capital of the newly established Anand 
district. Government offices arrived, as well as a host of private businesses ca- 
tering to the expanding public sector. For educated rural youth, the prospect of 
obtaining jobs in this public sector has great appeal. In the early 1990s, when 
the Gujarat state economy underwent a process of liberalization, privatization, 
and deregulation (Hirway 2012a, 2012b), secure employment became rare in 
the region overall. 

Finally, Muslims in Anand have an occupational niche in the transportation 
sector, as evidenced by the trucks, taxis, and rickshaws that are parked in front 
of their houses. Anand’s position as a central transportation hub in the region 
has a long history, starting with the colonial government’s decision to create 
a train station in Anand. In the 1990s and 2000s, the Gujarat state invested 
in infrastructure development, which brought a new city-to-city expressway 
connecting Anand to Vadodara and Ahmedabad, a national highway linking 
Anand to Mumbai and Delhi, anda rural road network linking the town to the 
villages. Buses provide public transportation along these roads. What is more, a 
fine-grained network of shared auto-rickshaws provides affordable connections 
within the town and to the surrounding villages, plying back and forth along the 
same route with four or five passengers at a time, and are a very common mode 
of local transportation here. Muslims operate in this blossoming transportation 
sector as auto drivers, taxi drivers, truck drivers, mechanics, garage owners, and 
driving teachers, and by building and trading vehicles. 

In comparison with descriptions of Vohras in the smaller town of Sultanpur 
(Heitmeyer 2009a, 2009b), my findings point toward a shift in occupational 
orientation, in which the rural-urban transition was paired with a new empha- 
sis on education and white-collar employment. In Sultanpur, Vohras have re- 


garded themselves as a trading community, strongly oriented toward commerce 
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and self-employment and placing less emphasis on formal education. While 
business is also important in Anand, the interest in formal education is high, 
and some families derive their income and status from employment in govern- 
ment offices. In the housing society in which I lived, six of twenty-two heads of 
household indicated that they were employed as professionals in white-collar 
work (as a bank employee, tax officer, clerk, advocate, teacher, and professor at 
a government-funded school). There were also six businessmen, two engineers, 
two drivers, a mechanic, an electrician, and a farmer (table A.08). Many young 
people aspired to “service,” indicating salaried and secure (i.e., white-collar) em- 
ployment in offices, and their parents encouraged them to study so that they 
could pursue these aspirations. 

The Makeriya marriage circle in the Vohra community, for example, places 
much emphasis on this trajectory of education. In Anand, the Makeriya mem- 
bers are described as families without traditional capital, who have made eco- 
nomic progress through education and government employment in the town. 
In conversations about them, some of my neighbors pointed toward a com- 
petition between the families of the Makeriya and Arsad marriage circles on 
the one hand, and the traditionally more privileged Chaud marriage circle on 
the other. The less-privileged sections of the Vohra community have been sur- 
passing Chaud families in status and wealth, which could be an impetus for 
Chaud families to follow their example and start investing in education, too. 
Business-oriented Chaud families in Anand may hold onto family-owned land 
and property in their villages of origin, but they also use facilities in town to 
access education and new kinds of urban occupations, and potentially, interna- 
tional migration. 


Leaving the Village 


The trend of leaving the village is not limited to Muslims. Throughout rural 
India, scholars have observed a process of cultural alienation from the village as 
a result of the rural economy’s relative stagnation (D. Gupta 2009). Available 
statistics point to a dramatic disparity in earnings between urban and rural 
households (Pradhan et al. 2000), showing that urban earnings are on average 
twice as high as rural earnings. Besides declining incomes from farming, there 
are stark disparities between rural and urban India in terms of basic public fa- 
cilities such as drinking water, health care services, and education. Even the 
land-owning elites of the villages, who are able to protect their vested interests 
through their political leverage, are turning toward non-farm enterprises and 
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see their futures outside the village, in urban or international spaces (D. Gupta 
2009, chap. 7). 

Nationwide trends of agricultural decline also occur in central Gujarat, as 
described from the perspective of Patidars. In the 1950s, the Patidars were an 
agriculture-oriented community. Land, farming, and agricultural knowledge 
were important sources of capital, even if some had already migrated to East 
Africa at that time (Pocock 1972). In the years that followed, when state in- 
vestment in agriculture and industrialization was still generous, Patidar farm- 
ers developed into an entrepreneurial landowning group by diversifying their 
economic practices: for example, by starting factories and other ventures along- 
side their agricultural activities (Rutten 1995). By 2013, however, farming was 
considered an undesirable occupation; Patidar farmers experienced decline and 
failure as a result of falling profits; the focus had shifted to education, offfarm 
occupations, and white-collar work (Tilche and Simpson 2017, 700; Tilche and 
Simpson 2018). 

Elsewhere in India, too, the decline of the rural economy is associated with 
a rural-urban reorientation. Groups of Dalits and Muslims have followed the 
pathways of urbanization and education as a strategy to escape marginalization 
in the village and gain respect, even if this does little to change the overall power 
balance, as powerful landed elites invest in urbanization at the same time to 
reproduce their privileged status (Jeffrey, Jeffery, and Jeffery 2004). Consid- 
ering these dynamics, we can reconsider the relocation of Muslims to Anand 
as a process of urbanization, which accelerated dramatically as a result of the 
2002 violence. 

These urbanization strategies are tied to certain hierarchies, as not everyone 
has the required economic and social capital to obtain this desired urban foot- 
ing. As the economists Amitabh Kundu and Lopamudra Ray Saraswati argue, 
it is as ifrural-urban migration in India “has an inbuilt screening system, which 
is picking up people from relatively higher economic and social strata’—this 
is because India’s urban centers welcome private capital but have become “less 
accommodating to the poor, restricting their entry” (2012, 219). Considering 
the growing rural-urban disparities and the unequal opportunities for mobility 
in India described by economists, sociologists, and anthropologists, we can start 
to appreciate the descriptions of Anand by its residents as a lucky place, a place 
of privilege—an understanding that derives meaning from comparisons with 
relatives in villages with less “mobility capital” (Alexander, Chatterji, and Jalais 
2016, introduction). These are important contexts in which to understand the 
narratives of rural-urban mobility in Anand. 
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Reports of the post-violence developments in Gujarat have used the word 
“displacement” to emphasize the coerced nature of the movements of Muslims. 
This term is defined in the United Nations category of internally displaced per- 
sons as “persons... who have been forced or obliged to flee or to leave their homes 
or places of habitual residence, in particular as a result of or in order to avoid the 
effects of armed conflict, situations of generalized violence...” (United Nations 
1998, Principles 3 (25), 2; cited in Lokhande 2015, 15; emphasis mine). With 
this choice of the word “displacement,” scholars and NGOs contest the claims 
made by the Government of Gujarat, namely, that the individuals staying in 
relief colonies after the violence of February 2002 had moved there out of their 
own volition, and out of personal choice—in other words, that their relocation 
was just another “migration” (Lokhande 2015, 14-16, 90).” In these enduring 
struggles about truth and justice in Gujarat, both the words “displacement” and 
“migration” have acquired a political meaning. 

In Anand, however, the conceptual distinction between forced and volun- 
tary movement is not easy to make. The themes of political marginalization and 
economic opportunity are both important aspects in the relocation narratives 
of the residents. Feelings of both being expelled and being privileged surface, 
sometimes simultaneously. While the existence of the initial refugee camps was 
directly prompted by the pogroms and can be straightforwardly categorized 
as displacement, motivations become harder to distinguish in the fifteen years 
thereafter, when Muslims continued to move to Anand. Concerns over safety 
and marginalization continue to be discussed throughout these years, but merge 
with other concerns. These findings provide support for an argument made by 
Claire Alexander, Joya Chatterji, and Annu Jalais that the conceptual distinc- 
tion between forced and economic migration in the literature is problematic— 
the first term erases agency, while the second risks erasing the coercive nature of 
social structures (2016, chap. 1). To recognize the variety of considerations that 
drove the moves of Muslims to Anand after 2002, the term “relocation” is used 
in this book—a term that includes but is not limited to displacement. 

If the distinction between involuntary and voluntary is hard to make (see also 
Kirmani 2013, 61-63), the underlying question of what constitutes choice of 
residence (Jamil 2019, 301) remains when people are confronted with such dra- 
matic residential segregation. The residential patterns in Anand clearly point to 
a limitation in peoples’ residential choices, and to an imposition of new norma- 
tive frameworks of what constitutes a “good” and a “bad” place in which to live. 
These new norms are felt not only by Muslims in Anand but also by Hindus and 
Christians, and by Muslims who continue to live in Hindu-majority villages. 
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Urban Segregation 


The rural-urban relocation of Muslims to Anand was paired with residential 
segregation within the town. The perspectives of Christians and Hindus who 
inhabited the spaces where Muslims settled illuminate how they saw their neigh- 
borhood change after 2002. Their narratives highlight considerations of class 
status and comfort. The issue of safety is not absent from their accounts, but 
they discuss the problems of residence among Muslims mostly in terms of Mus- 
lims’ social unacceptability, and in terms of the residential area’s lack of “devel- 
opment” due to limited access to state services in these parts of the town. 

Gamdi was formerly a village and has now become one of the eastern suburbs 
of Anand. In the late nineteenth century, Gamdi was a hub of missionary activ- 
ity by Jesuit Catholics and other competing churches, all of which started con- 
vents, schools, and housing compounds in and around Gamdi.*" The Christian 
influence is evident in Gamdi through establishments such as St. Xavier's High 
School, Vimal Miriam High School, and the Jesuit-run Anand Press office. 
Many Christian teachers and clerks work in the schools and offices of Anand 
and Vidyanagar.*! 

Mr. Parmar is a teacher, a Catholic, and a long-term resident of Gamdi. His 
family converted to Christianity from the Hindu community of Vankars, a 
name that nobody likes to use any more because of its lower-caste status. Van- 
kars, Parmar and others explain, moved from the villages to Anand to escape 
caste oppression in the villages. The Jesuit church in Gamdi offered Vankars a 
way out of (caste) oppression via education and urbanization. By moving away 
from their villages, resettling in housing colonies in Gamdi, and sending their 
children to Christian schools, many found employment as teachers. 

Mr. Parmar traces his roots to the small town of Petlad but grew up in Gamdi. 
He married and had a daughter. In 2001, when his older brother sold his por- 
tion of the family property in Gamdi to him, he decided to improve and ex- 
pand his house, and air-condition it for his young family, investing an estimated 
= 16,00,000 in the property (more than US$34,000).** Afterward, he saw how 
the neighborhood changed. Many Christians moved out of Gamdi after 2002. 
Muslims moved in. 

Mr. Parmar shared his views about what happened in 2002: Muslims were 
forced to move to Anand because “the RSS was slaughtering them in the vil- 
lages.” He said, “These people [Muslims] . .. I feel for them, they have suffered 
a lot. I pray for them.” In the rose garden behind the house in Gamdi, in 2011, 
he and his elderly mother further commented on the arrival of Muslims. They 
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spoke about the “noise pollution” of the new mosques in Gamdi, which called for 
prayer five times a day. They were surprised by the remarkably large size of some 
of the new Muslim houses in the vicinity, because they had previously assumed 
that Muslims were “poor” and “illiterate.” When I asked if they feel safe in Gu- 
jarat, considering what happened to the Muslims in 2002, Mr. Parmar said he 
expected no violence against Christians: “RSS people will kill the Muslims first, 
and then, Christians will perish by themselves. They hate us equally but we are 
so small in numbers, they don’t bother about us.” 

Rather than the neighbors, however, his primary concern about Gamdi was the 
way the neighborhood was classified and treated by the municipality—as a mi- 
nority area. On one of our encounters, in 2011, he took me on his motorbike from 
Vidyanagar to Gamdi, pointing out the differences in the neighborhoods along 
the way. “You see,” he shouted when we crossed the overpass and took a sharp 
turn to enter a small road through Nutan Nagar to Gamdi, “the roads are very 
bad here. Nobody is maintaining... Actually, the municipality should do that. 
But the municipality is only maintaining the roads in places where Hindus live.” 

When a Muslim man came to their house in Gamdi expressing an interest 
in buying it, Parmar was tempted to sell it. Other Christians in the neighbor- 
hood were moving to the new Christian townships that were constructed out- 
side Anand, or moving abroad, and some had managed to sell their houses to 
Muslims at good prices. But Parmar’s housing society does not allow sales to 
non-Christians. What he did instead was to arrange a professional caregiver for 
his elderly mother, who remained in Gamdi, attending to the large house and 
rose garden, while he, his wife, and daughter moved to a small flat in Vidyanagar, 
a Hindu-majority locality (where 95 percent of the population was Hindu in 
2001, and 96 percent in 2011; see tables A.03 and A.04). This move was fueled 
by practical reasons: his daughter went to school and his wife worked as a teacher 
in Vidyanagar, a commute of eight kilometers from Gamdi, while Mr. Parmar’s 
own job was equidistant from both locations. 

After his daughter moved to Ahmedabad for further studies, Mr. Parmar 
moved back to the big house in Gamdi to reunite with his mother. On the phone 
in 2021, he commented that many homes in his housing society were now vacant 
and unlit because many Christian residents had left, some now living abroad. 
He softened his earlier comments about noise pollution (“noise is everywhere in 
India, whether you live next to a temple or a mosque”) but reiterated his com- 
plaints about infrastructural problems: “In Vidyanagar, town planning is good. 
But in Gamdi, roads are narrow, garbage is not taken care of properly, electricity 
can suddenly go away, and if we complain [to the municipality] they don’t listen, 
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or they listen but don’t do anything.” Nevertheless, he was planning to stay in 
Gamdi at least until his retirement. 

Hindus, too, left the area after 2002—some very quickly, some a few years 
later. Vinod Bhatt, who was a boy at the time of the pogroms, was one of the 
Hindus who lived near the 100 Feet Road in a compound that was a diverse 
neighborhood at the time. His family lived in the staff quarters of the district’s 
government hospital along the railway line. During the curfew weeks of 2002, 
they moved to different houses within Anand. Initially, they remained in their 
own house; fifteen days later, they moved to a nearby housing society of Hindus 
from Sindh on the “Hindu” side of the 100 Feet Road; fourteen days later, they 
moved again, seeking shelter in the house of an uncle on the western outskirts 
of Anand. When the situation became calm, at the end of March, they returned 
to their house in the staff quarters. 

They had intended to stay there. Vinod regrets eventually moving out, and 
thinks that his parents did so only because of social pressure from relatives. It 
was not before 2014 that his family finally decided to give in to this pressure 
and gave up their house in the hospital staff quarters, where they had lived with- 
out costs. They took a substantial loan to build a house near Anand’s Ganesh 
Chokdi. Drawing a map of the staff quarters while he talked, Vinod reflected 
on this decision as follows: 


There was no discomfort ... in my family, my nuclear family, we did not 
have much problem... many times in our new home also, I used to miss. ... 
Here I had ground. Here I had trees. I was used to seeing the snakes... or 
every time ... there were huge trees there, mango trees and all. I remember 
my cousins also used to come there and we used to go out and have mangos 
from the trees and all... So I used to love staying there. ... Even my mother 
liked staying in the quarters. ... Eight, nine years I had already spent in that 
area.... Before riots we could never think that something like this could 
have happened. 


Vinod never went back to his former neighborhood, not even for a visit. If 
some Hindus do still live in Muslim-majority areas, he thinks these are less-af 
fluent people, who have no choice: 


The Hindus that stay in this community, they are not much affluent, I 
think. They are doing small things like ironing clothes, selling things, fi- 
nancial constraints are also there. I don’t think any rich Hindu families 
stay in this area. 
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Like Mr. Parmar, Vinod also highlighted the lack of development in the parts 
of the town where Muslims live. Before 2002, Anand’s municipality was dom- 
inated by the Congress party; after 2002, the BJP won the municipal elections 
in the town. The BJP didn’t win in the electoral locations where Muslim live, 
however, and so their neighborhoods lack powerful representatives and receive 
little attention from the municipality: 


I think the BJP has much to cover. They are not concerned about this 
Muslim area. They will hardly go and campaign in this area. They focus 
on the area where they can win.... [This is why] . . . if you compare this 
Muslim area with the other areas of Anand, you will see a drastic difference 
in development, infrastructure, and everything. 


The stories of the Christians and Hindus who lived in the parts of Anand 
that have now become Muslim-majority neighborhoods illustrate how the 
post-violence segregation of Anand town constitutes a shared memory for 
Anand’s residents. Anand has been, and remains, a Hindu-majority town with 
a sizeable Muslim and Christian population (table A.04). In the neighborhoods 
into which Muslims moved after 2002, both Hindu and Christian residents 
moved out. Their moves often entailed traversing only a few kilometers, but ex- 
pressed a radical transformation of the town’s social geography. Neighborhoods 
with diverse caste, class, and religious groupings were redefined as either Hindu 
or Muslim. Christians felt caught in the middle and some sought newer grounds 
of their own. In 2017, residents pointed out that the 100 Feet Road was no lon- 
ger the “border,” as it had been in 2002, as Hindus and Jains who lived close to 
it on the “Hindu” side had started to sell their houses to Muslims. 


The Last Muslims in the Village? 


In west London, on a quiet morning in March 2015, Salma Vohra beckons me 
to sit down on the couch with her. She opens a photo album with pictures of a 
wedding that has recently taken place in Gujarat. As we go through the book, 
she names all the people in the pictures—photographs taken in the village where 
she grew up, and which she left after her marriage in the late 1990s, when she 
moved to London. Suddenly, she starts crying, seeing a picture of her father. He 
has died recently, and his image has been edited into a photo in the album. Her 
sadness, however, goes beyond that felt for the death of a parent—something 
else is going on. Salma is also concerned about the safety of her living relatives. 
Of the sixty Muslim families in her village, she explains, thirty have moved to 
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Anand. Her own family is among the thirty families who stayed in the village. 
She exclaims, “They don’t want to move out. We keep telling them to get away, 
but they won't. They say they are happy in the village. Many [Muslim] families 
in the village have already moved to Anand, the rest is planning on moving out 
too, soon they will be the only ones left!” 

Anthropologists hear a lot of stories in the field, but sometimes a story lin- 
gers on, repeating itself in the mind. This was one of them. “They are happy 
in the village,” Salma had said about her relatives. The story seemed to offer a 
counter-perspective—a Muslim family that stayed put in the village when others 
had left, even against the advice of relatives in London. 

In 2017, while planning a trip to India, I asked Salma ifT could visit her family 
in Gujarat. Our conversations on this question—which occurred over Facebook 
Messenger and were mediated by her husband, Ibrahim—are themselves reveal- 
ing of the anxieties involved. I explained that my writing would be anonymous, 
and that in my book a pseudonym would be used for both the family and the 
village. Ibrahim replied that “the locals would know exactly who said what given 
the numbers involved,” but still said, “in any case, let’s see what they say. I will 
put you in touch... ifit is likely.” The second time we talked, I was told that the 
family had agreed. Ibrahim then specified certain conditions for my visit: that 
it needed to be discreet and “preferably without any involvement of local Patel 
[Hindu]” families. If their story was to leak to the local Patels, this might nega- 
tively affect the family’s position in the village. I agreed not to talk to anyone in 
the village about the purpose of my visit and not to bring anyone else with me. 

Once in India, I made arrangements with Salma’s twenty-two-year-old 
cousin, Farhan (through WhatsApp), and took a rickshaw from Anand to the 
village. Farhan was waiting for me on the corner of a small, quiet alley and told 
the rickshaw driver to stop there, as the alley was accessible only by foot. A man 
watched us curiously, but we quietly passed by and did not stop to talk to him, 
as agreed. Farhan led me into an old farmhouse with thick wooden beams. In 
the cool, quiet interior, his parents and grandmother were waiting for me, along 
with other relatives. 

In London, I was told that the family wanted to stay in the village because 
“they are happy there.” In the village, I encountered a different story. In fact, 
soon after we started talking, the family mentioned fear: “Bikh lage che” (“There 
is fear”), they said. They wanted to sell the house and move to Anand; however, 
this was not possible because one family member—an elderly uncle who lived 
upstairs but was not present at the meeting—wanted to stay. While he was alive 
it would not be possible to sell the house without his permission. So, in polite 
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terms, they were “waiting for the right moment.” Other Muslims in the village 
were also waiting for the right moment, they said, planning to move to Anand 
as soon as they could. 

The main speaker was Farida. She was the oldest member of the household, 
Farhan’s grandmother, Salma’s mother. Soon the conversation turned to the po- 
groms of 2002. At this time, her children and grandchildren had gone to Anand 
to live in a camp for several weeks, while Farida and her husband, Mohammed, 
remained in their house in the village: 


Our village is good. In our village we have never had any problems. In other 
villages, there was violence. In the neighboring village there was violence 
too, but not here. Still, even here, people got scared. During the riots, all 
Vohras in our village fled their homes and went to Anand. Our family 
went to Anand, too. Everyone stayed in Anand for two months, except me 
and my husband. We stayed in our house the entire period. Afterwards, 
many Muslims left the village. There is fear. They all go. Many people go 
to that side, to Anand. They are scared. 

[I asked Farida if she was scared, too.] 

No. We are not scared. We have good relations with our neighbors. 


Here the conversation got messy and the message more complex: “Bikh to 
lage” (“There is fear”), but “Apne bikh na lage” (“We are not scared”). I asked 
them about the difficulties they confronted. Farhan replied, and spoke about ris- 
ing tensions in the village. He said that “everyone in the village speaks bad about 
Muslims,” and that even Muslims in the village join in gossiping about other 
Muslims. Trust between neighbors had been lost. Some had stopped talking 
with each other. Furthermore, the recent death of Mohammed, the patriarch 
of the family, had generated new insecurities. He had been a well-known and 
widely respected elder of the village. He had maintained friendships as well as 
financial relations with Hindu families in the village, offering loans and gifts to 
neighbors in need. With Mohammed gone, what would happen now? Wasn't 
it his reputation in the village that had earned the family protection in 2002? 

Ibrahim, who was listening in on the conversation by phone from London, 


offered further explanations from his point of view: 


It’s not a specific difficulty that is actually occurring. It’s more a fear of 
repetition. Knowing what happened in the surrounding villages in 2002, 
they fear that they will be at risk in the future ifit occurs again. The second 
time there will be no respite. 
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He continued: 


Look at that alley. It’s like Amsterdam, yeah. It’s like one little street leads 
to another street. And inside this street . .. they are cornered in. If some- 
body blocks the way .. . you are stuck, you can’t go anywhere. 


After adding, “This street is predominantly Hindu, all Hindu,” Ibrahim said 
that in the past few years, he and his wife have been repeatedly telling their fam- 
ily in the village to “get away, get away, get away.” He also urged me to reinforce 
this message. “You should maybe reinforce that with them as well, because so far 
they haven’t listened to us.” At that moment, I turned back to the family to ask 
what they thought of this advice. Farida smiled and said that she had heard it 
many times, and not only from her relatives in London. Similar advice had been 
given by their acquaintances in Anand. “Do you feel social pressure to move?” I 
asked. “No pressure,” Farhan replied, “only advice.” 

“And what do you think, Farhan?” I asked. “Will your future be in the city? 
Or will you also still be in the village?” After all, I thought, this family has land 
and properties here that might be worth holding onto. Farhan, a student of en- 
gineering, replied decidedly, “I want to be in the town. ... People are a problem, 
and no facilities available. No facilities. Like, if you want to move anywhere, in 
Anand, you can go easily. Here, it isa problem.” 

What I learned that day in 2017 is that, even fifteen years after the violence, 
the threat of recurrence continued to prompt relocation. Gujarati Muslim fam- 
ilies such as Salma’s continue to move from their villages to Anand to this day, 
or aspire to do so, despite continuously rising housing prices in Anand that make 
the move difficult and, for many, even unaffordable. These reorientations to- 
ward Anand, moreover, do not occur only in villages that were directly affected 
by the violence, but also in those that remained relatively safe. The fact that 
there has not been any large-scale violence in Gujarat since 2002 is not con- 
sidered an indication that peace has been restored and the violence is over. At 
present, anti-Muslim violence seems to be concentrated in other parts of India, 
but it might return to Gujarat. Those who were waiting for the mobs in 2002 
are, in that sense, still waiting. 


Conclusion 


If communal violence is a strategy to reshape space (Deshpande 1998), then the 
violence of 2002 has been highly successful in achieving this aim. After 2002, 
novel understandings of space as either Hindu, Muslim, or Christian prompted 
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many people to change localities. In the years thereafter, the divisions consoli- 
dated, and Muslims kept moving into Anand’s Muslim area. 

Existing research in Gujarat has shown that considerable residential segre- 
gation along religious lines has taken place in response to communal violence, 
even if some of the smaller towns in central Gujarat seem to have escaped such 
developments. In the city of Ahmedabad, where violent episodes had been oc- 
curring since 1985, before culminating in the 2002 pogroms, studies point to 
the demarcation of Hindu and Muslim spaces—physical landmarks that dif- 
ferentiate these spaces from one another—and to Muslims seeking residence 
among people of their own religious community in search of safety.** The case 
of Anand shows that such residential segregation occurs not only within the 
spaces of the city, but also at the regional scale. It points toward a shift in how 
rural-urban spatiality is perceived, in terms of a Hindu-Muslim division. The 
interviews, observations, and household surveys presented here, substantiated 
with census data, all confirm this. 

The violence influenced the broad and long-term process of urbanization in 
the region. Beyond the moment of the flight and the political controversies that 
surround it, this chapter has discussed the slow, cautious, and thoughtful ways 
in which people relocate, consider relocating, advise others to relocate, or stay 
put while looking ahead toward new places. These considerations involve issues 
of violence and safety (as outlined by other scholars), but also desires to move out 
of the village and up the social ladder. On one hand, Muslims in the village look 
toward Anand in hopes of a better future for themselves and their children. On 
the other hand, non-Muslims who had resided in the urban Muslim area express 
their concerns over development, access to services, and social status as their 
reasons for moving out. Rural-urban migrants who have assets in the village may 
hold onto them while they carve out a new position in the town. 

The urban experience of life in a segregated Muslim area is also one of sus- 
taining and forging connections with the realms beyond it. A hint about the 
importance of mobility is revealed in the chance remark by Farhan, the engineer- 
ing student, that “if you want to move anywhere, in Anand, you can go easily.” 


CHAPTER 3 





Uprooted and at Home 


Transnational Routes of (No) Return 


On walks through Anand, my neighbors sometimes directed my gaze to what 
they called the “closed houses”—houses that were temporarily shuttered while 
the owners lived abroad. When these overseas owners visited their houses, my 
neighbors introduced me to them.’ What struck me about the elderly people 
among these visitors was that many of them did not have prior histories in 
Anand. They traced their roots to surrounding villages, and some had grown up 
in Mumbai or in East Africa before moving to the United Kingdom or United 
States. Their families had moved to Anand from their villages of origin, and 
now, after settling overseas, they were spending their retirement days in Anand. 


ANAND’S POST-2002 EMERGENCE as a new center for local Muslims has also 
turned the town into a new home base for Muslims from the region who have 
emigrated overseas. This development results from a combination of opportu- 
nity and constraint. Implementing ideas about migration and development, the 
Indian and Gujarati state governments have set up structures to encourage over- 
seas Indians to reconnect with India and send their financial resources back to 
it. Like many overseas Indians, overseas Gujarati Muslims also participate in 
this economy of migration and development by sending remittances, investing 
in real estate, and, in some cases, starting or supporting charitable organizations 
in Gujarat. The rural-urban relocations of Muslims within their region of origin 
shape the destination of these financial flows. Those whose families left the vil- 
lage do not think of investing in their villages of origin. The parentheses in the 
chapter title—“Transnational Routes of (No) Return’—reflect this adaption: 
when overseas Vohras talk about going “back home,” they are not returning to 
their villages of origin; instead, they are carving out a new home in Anand and 
finding opportunities to invest in the town. As most of these villages of origin 
are close to Anand, this is not a huge leap in a geographical sense, yet it is a 
significant one. 
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This chapter's journey starts in London, with some of the owners of the closed 
houses in Anand, and then describes the different considerations that influence 
their investment patterns: histories of transnational migration and overseas or- 
ganization, neoliberal regimes of migration and development, and the migrants’ 
ambivalent relation to their rapidly transforming regions of origin. Despite their 
critique of Hindutva, overseas Vohras maintain relations with India, or even 
build new ones, making practical and symbolic use of the opportunities offered 
to them by the Indian government. While they can be regarded as “agents of de- 
velopment” (Faist 2008), they see themselves more as followers than influencers 
of development: small players in a small town, with little influence over local 
affairs. Their agency lies in adapting to local affairs to the best of their abilities. 


Our House on 100 Feet Road 


We return, now, to an opening vignette on the first page of this book—an 
overseas Vohra family in the United Kingdom with a recently acquired flat in 
Anand. Ina living room in West London, ona flat-screen TV, pictures of Indian 
streets and food stalls flash. “This is Mumbai,” Ahmad clarifies. Then, “This is 
our flat in Anand.” The conversation takes place on a Friday evening in 2016, at 
the weekly gathering of his (extended) family. Surrounded by his brothers, their 
wives, and his elderly mother, with children playing on the floor in front of the 
TV, Ahmad uses the occasion of my presence to take another look at the pictures 
of his recent trip to India. Lately, he has been going every year. 

Ahmad bought the flat as a vacation home. A video taken from its balcony 
shows a wedding passing by on the street below. “You can just sit there, and the 
entire life of Anand passes by: it’s wonderful,” he comments. From the image, 
I recognize it as 100 Feet Road. Calculating the flat’s proximity to this street, I 
react, “We are neighbors!” I clarify which housing society I lived in during my 
stays in Anand. We spend some time discussing our shared knowledge of the 
people and places in the area. 

Ahmad is so pleased with his new flat that I struggle to raise the question of 
the town’s painful history. When I finally find the words, I ask how he perceives 
the post-violence trends of displacement and residential segregation. Ahmad 
briefly responds, “Well ... yes, but this is not our fault, is it?” For a moment we 
both fall silent, unsure of what to say. Then, the conversation is back to food 
stalls and restaurants. “The town is developing fast,” he says. His brother and 
mother nod appreciatively, commenting that it could be developed even mote. 
Ahmad continues, “There are hardly any eateries within walking distance of 
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our flat. People could make great business on that street. You could have a pizza 
place; why doesn’t anyone start that up?” 

Ahmad’s was one of the sixteen Vohra households in the United Kingdom 
that I had interviewed in 2012 about their investments in India. Ten households 
had invested in land or houses in Anand town, while others were considering 
buying property in Anand in the future. Only a few had ties with Anand prior 
to 2002, so I asked them why they chose the town. Ahmad’s situation made me 
particularly curious—he had grown up in Mumbai, married in Mumbai, and 
raised his children in London. Now he had invested in Anand, a one-day train 
ride away from Mumbai. In 2012, he explained: 


We've invested some money. Basically we bought land [thinking], “We will 
build a house” or whatever. In Anand. ... We bought quite a big plot; we 
wanted to build a house like this one over here [in the United Kingdom]. 
Huge plot. 

[I ask, “Why Anand?”] 

Because that’s where the family is. If we go there on holiday, we 
go to Anand. 


In 2016, when I returned to this family in London, they’d sold the plot at a 
profit, and had just purchased a new flat. When I asked again, why in Anand, 
Ahmad replied that it was conveniently located within six kilometers of his natal 
village, Boriavi, so they could easily visit relatives in the village. Moreover, many 
of the Muslims from this village had moved to Anand in the previous fifteen 
years, and some of them had bought houses close to the flat. Ahmad reflected: 


I can walk down the street there [in Anand], I can bet you, there will always 
be someone who will be related to me... . We have good contacts there 
and [whenever we need anything] someone would mention a name: “Oh 
so-and-so is doing good work, I know him, he is so-and-so’s son, and I was 
on the phone with him yesterday.” That’s how it goes. 


Anand is a convenient vacation location: the shops, restaurants, and services 
that are available there provide all that the family needs. Another advantage of 
investing in Anand, suggested Ahmad and others, was the price differential be- 
tween Anand and Mumbai. Land prices in Mumbai make land there accessible 
only to the hyper-rich. In Anand, land was more affordable, at least in the decade 
after 2002 (prices have risen dramatically since then). Relatives in Anand, more- 
over, have more time than those in Mumbai to help arrange buying, guarding, and 
maintaining a house in the absence of the owners, and dealing with bureaucracy. 
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Mumbai, in contrast (it was suggested), is an expensive city, and its residents work 
around the clock, with very little time available for helping their overseas relatives. 

Of the overseas Vohras in the United Kingdom who had bought flats in 
Anand, two more examples demonstrate how reorientation works in this trans- 
national social field. Yousuf and his wife bought a flat within walking distance 
of the relief colony where her family had resettled after 2002. Like Ahmad, 
Yousuf and his wife had no prior history in Anand. He had moved to Tanzania 
(then called Tanganyika) from the village of Sunav in Gujarat at the age of four 
or five. He spent most of his childhood in Tanganyika and moved to the United 
Kingdom after he turned eighteen. His wife came from a small village in the 
vicinity of Dharmaj and had relatives in the nearby city of Ahmedabad. Their 
visits to Gujarat prior to 2002 were mostly spent in his village, his wife’s village, 
or Ahmedabad. It was in 2002 that both his own and his wife’s family suddenly 
left their villages and moved to Anand. At this time, Yousuf became very active 
in the United Kingdom, organizing charitable relief for Anand (more below), 
and supported these relatives in finding a home in a relief society in Anand. He 
and his wife bought their own flat in Anand a few years later. “I am from the vil- 
lage of Sunay,” he clarifies. But “now, nobody from my family lives in Sunav. So 
obviously, I don’t have any feelings about Sunav, even though it is my birthplace. 
Because there is nobody there now! They all have shifted to Anand!” 

The investors I interviewed had bought houses within walking distance of 
their recently relocated relatives; in one case, a new house doubled as a resettle- 
ment house for a locally displaced family and a vacation home for their overseas 
relatives. This house, a third and last example, was bought by an elderly man in 
London to help his younger brother resettle in 2002. It is big enough to serve 
two purposes simultaneously: the younger brother is both caretaker and main 
occupant, with his nuclear family, while the older brother overseas uses part of 
it as a vacation home. When the older brother and his wife visit from London— 
which they try to do once a year—they are, as his wife says, “visitors in our own 
house.” She explains: 


We stay there for four weeks, maximum five weeks. They [the relatives in 
Gujarat] won't let us do anything. ... OK, I cook once in a while, some- 
thing different .. . but clothes washing, everything, they won't let me do 
it. So, I just relax. 


Anand has emerged not only asa safety zone and a destination point from the 
villages, but also as a new base for overseas investment, social connections, and 
belonging. Referring to the 2002 displacements, Yousuf states, “We [Vohras] 
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have been uprooted!” But when I ask him how he feels when he visits Anand, 
he nevertheless answers, “I feel at home when I go to Anand ...I feel at home.”* 
These findings conjure a regionally produced meaning of transnational real 
estate investment, which adds another layer to Vohra stories of rural-urban 
transformation. Other aspects that shape the overseas Vohras’ transnational 
experiences include their histories of migration and settlement, the community 
organizations they have formed in their countries of arrival, and the political 


developments in India that influence their homeland relations. 


Overseas Migration 


For many young people in central Gujarat, going abroad (or bahar—outside) is 
a key aspiration. Cross-border migrations have so far mostly been described in 
the regional literature from the perspective of the local Patidars (Tambs-Lyche 
1980; Rutten and Patel 2003). When Vohra interlocutors compared their own 
migration with that of the Patidars, they said that Vohras went abroad later and 
in fewer numbers. In this, Vohras of central Gujarat are different not only from 
the Patidars but also from the Gujarati Muslim communities on the coasts of 
Baruch and Kutch, with their long histories of overseas mobility and exchange 
across the Indian Ocean. 

The story of the Patidars’ overseas migration is well known among the Vohras, 
as illustrated by the middle-class Vohra family whose apartment I lived in during 
my research in Anand. From my first encounters with this family (in 2011), they 
made clear that the migration of Muslims was not an ordinary affair here. At 
the time, one of the overseas sons of the family happened to be visiting from 
Australia with his wife, and she told me that there were fifteen Vohras from 
Anand in Sydney. When I told her that some of the neighbors had estimated 
that there are about 400 Vohras living abroad in total, she considered this an 
optimistic estimation: 


That may be true, I don’t know, but they are not well settled. They are just 
starting. They have no old links, like Patels. That is why all the Patels go to 
the United States and United Kingdom: they have connections there so it 
is more easy for them to start their lives there. We [Vohras] don’t have those 
old links; this is why we go to Australia. 


At the same time, the family history did illustrate that an earlier line of migra- 
tion existed. An elderly uncle of Shahinben was also visiting Anand in the win- 
ter of 2011-2012. He had moved to the United States in 1993, in his late forties, 
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to join his son, who had migrated earlier. According to him and other Vohras 
I talked to in the United States, the overseas migration of Vohras had started 
in the 1960s. Nevertheless, they agreed that the number of Vohra migrants has 
remained very limited compared to the number of Patels. 

To assess the volume of migration in the neighborhood, I conducted a house- 
hold survey in six housing societies (Survey A). The residents of these housing 
societies described themselves as middle-class Muslims, and some indicated that 
they were more transnationally connected than other housing societies in Anand’s 
Muslim area. Even so, only a third of the surveyed households turned out to have 
transnational connections—42 of 147 households (see table A.09). Of these for- 
ty-two households, thirty-six had one or more family members living abroad. This 
family member was a child of the family in twenty-six households, with a total 
of thirty-five children (twenty-seven sons and eight daughters) living abroad.* Of 
these thirty-five children, ten were in the United States, ten in Australia, and eight 
in the United Kingdom. A few were in the Middle East or South Africa, and one 
was living in mainland Europe. Four houses were closed at the time of the survey, 
and neighbors indicated that the owners were abroad (see table A.09). 

The locations that figure prominently in these findings are the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Australia (and, more recently, Canada)—not Af- 
rica, the Gulf, or Sindh in Pakistan, which are destinations that appear more 
frequently in travel descriptions of Gujarati Muslims on the coast (Ibrahim 
2008; Simpson and Kresse 2007). The United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Australia are important destinations in the Charotar region (Guha and Dhak 
2013) and figure prominently in the literature on the Patidars. The Patidars 
are described as “twice migrants” (Bhachu 1986) because they migrated to East 
Africa first, and then onward to other destinations, such as the United King- 
dom and the United States. The migration of Patidars to East Africa began in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when the (British) colonial 
state encouraged Indian merchants and workers to migrate to its other colonies 
(Jain 1993; Makrand Mehta 2001). These migrants took up jobs on the railways 
or in the civil service, and some started their own businesses. After the Brit- 
ish colonies became independent in the 1960s, Indians were confronted with 
anti-Indian sentiments and, in Uganda, with forced expulsion. In 1999, Parvin 
Patel and Mario Rutten wrote that “there may not be a single village from about 
one thousand villages of Charotar” from which at least one Patel family had not 
migrated. In some villages, more than half of the Patel families had emigrated 
(952). To this day, the surname Patel is one of the best-known Indian surnames 
in the United Kingdom. 
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Some Vohras of these villages joined the Patidar trails to East Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Vohras report that migration was rare 
in their community during the colonial period, and, in some cases, was strongly 
discouraged by relatives. The Gujarati Muslim communities who settled in 
eastern and southern Africa are mostly from urban or coastal mercantile trad- 
ing groups, not from the Charotar region. By 1956, when the Patidars from 
Charotar and Gujarati Muslim groups from the coast had become a prominent 
presence in East Africa, only a handful of Charotar Sunni Vohra families were 
living there. This was recollected by an elderly Vohra man who moved to Tan- 
zania (then Tanganyika) from his village, Kanjari, in 1956. He remembered 
approximately four Charotar Sunni Vohra families living in Uganda, three in 
Tanganyika, and a few in Kenya. He himself had migrated against the will of 
his family when a (Muslim) friend from Surat helped arrange a job for him as 
a teacher in a school in Tanganyika. He moved back to India in 1967, and then 
migrated to the United Kingdom in 1986, where I interviewed him in Leicester 
in 2012. This is what he said about the migration history of Vohras: 


From Charotar, when the British government started to build a railway 
from Mombasa to Nairobi, most of the Patels sold off their land and went 
as laborers to Kenya. And in Kenya, after the railway was finished, they 
settled there; they did not come back to Charotar. And in that way, the 
Patel community started migrating to other parts. But in our community 
[Vohras], there was no support for that. ... In Uganda, it so happened 
that three to four [Vohra] families [migrated], but they were taken there 
by Patels. In the village, the Hindu-Muslim relations were very cordial at 
that time, nothing of this riot. So, to his neighbor, a Muslim and a Vohra, 
he [the Patel] said: “You send your son with me; I’ll give him employment 
there.” So, four or five people [Vohras] were there [in Uganda] in this way. 


The suggestion that Vohra migration from Charotar was less dense than 
the migrations of the Patidars is also confirmed in the Charotar Sarvasangra 
(Chronicles of Charotar (P. C. Shah and C. F. Shah 1954): a book containing 
almost 200 pages on the history of migration from the Charotar region and 
listing overseas migrants from Charotar by name. From its telephone-book- 
style list of names, it is possible to confirm that only a few Vohras migrated 
to East Africa in the colonial period. The book mentions 347 migrants from 
Charotar living in Kampala, Uganda, for example. Most of them (301 out of 
347) were Patidars: 287 had the surname Patel and 14 had the surname Amin 
(who are also considered Patidars). Of the other names mentioned in this list, 
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only two were Vohra. This suggests that caste networks had been important in 
shaping migration from the region. Only recently have migration networks been 
broadening, with new groups embarking on overseas study and work, and new 
destinations emerging. 

Among the Vohras who did migrate overseas earlier, and who now have the 
financial capacity to participate in Anand’s real estate markets, approximately 
ten Vohra men arrived in the United States as early as the 1960s and 1970s. This 
group of highly educated young immigrants then brought over their wives, rela- 
tives, and acquaintances from India, through the US system of family-sponsored 
immigration.* Others came independently on business or work visas, or as stu- 
dents. In 2018, the total number of Vohra individuals in the United States and 
Canada was estimated (by members of the Vohra Association of North America) 
to be up to 1,000. Most of them live on the East Coast and in Ilinois. 

Some Vohras also migrated to the United Kingdom in the 1960s and 1980s. 
Abdullahmia Hassan Vohra is remembered as the first Vohra in the United 
Kingdom. He is said to have migrated from Mumbai‘ to the United Kingdom 
in 1959, and to have then helped his relatives and friends make the move as 
well. The first Vohra migrants to the United Kingdom arrived on visitor, work, 
or business visas; some migrated on a special visa for religious leaders. Some 
worked as taxi drivers, factory workers, or shop personnel; others started busi- 
nesses of their own. Vohra families who had lived in East Africa also moved 
onward to the United Kingdom. In 2012, the total number of Vohra households 
in the United Kingdom was between 110 and 120 (according to the Vohra list 
maintained by the UK Vohra Association).’ In addition to these settled families 
with British passports, an estimated sixty Vohras constituted a floating popu- 
lation of singletons and young couples having arrived recently on temporary 
(student) visas.® 


Overseas Organization 


For the UK Vohra Association in London and the Muslim Vohra Association 
in the United States, ’ the events of 2002 in Gujarat were a trigger, a “compelling 
moment,” as one interlocutor said. Their histories of selforganization confirm 
an idea advanced by political scientists (Koinova 2011, 348) that pogroms, eth- 
nic cleansing, and human rights violations in the homeland can be a trigger for 
collective action among formerly inactive diaspora members. This collective ac- 
tion was short-lived in the case of the Vohras. But something else also happened 
in the process: a spatial reorientation within the homeland. 
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The UK Vohra Association had been started in 1992 for social purposes. 
After two initial events, however, the association had been mostly inactive. In 
2002, the community association and its bank account were suddenly relevant 
again and became a vehicle for collective fundraising in the United Kingdom, 
to support the victims in Gujarat. In the United States, the Vohras had orga- 
nized informal social meetings since the 1990s, to maintain familiar relations 
between ten to twelve dispersed families who had migrated from Gujarat and 
Mumbai to different US cities in the late 1960s and 1970s. Initially, reunions 
were organized in the homes of one of the migrants; since 1991, a space has been 
rented to accommodate the growing number of new arrivals. Activities during 
these reunions included Gujarati cooking and garbah (a folk dance), communal 
prayers, cricket and volleyball games, and other social activities. In 2002, for the 
first time, it was an emergency that triggered the heads of households of these 
families to meet. At this time, a formal Vohra association was established in the 
United States, so that collective funds could be gathered for affected relatives 
in Gujarat. 

Yousuf Vohra from Sunav (one of the Anand homeowners mentioned earlier) 
shared his memories of the 2002 episode in detail during a 2012 group interview 
with him and two of his friends in East London. An elderly man who had grown 
up in Tanzania and lived in London since he was a student, Yousuf had traveled 
to Gujarat many times since he was a child, always as a visitor. This is what he 
remembers from 2002: 


At the time of those riots [. . .| my wife was in India. I was supposed to go 
there after two weeks, via Bahrain. My relatives rang me, [saying], “Please 
don’t come. How are you going to come home from the airport? Vehicles 
are burning on the roadway; houses are burning on the roadway. How are 
you going to go? Cancel your ticket!” I said, “No, my wife is there; I have 
to come there. Iam not going to cancel.” 

Then my wife called me. She said, “You can come now; it’s a little qui- 
eter.” Then I saw with my own eyes... heard with my own ears what was 
happening there. How people suffered. How my wife’s family suffered. [. . .] 
We had been going regularly. I had seen the town [where the family lived, a 
few kilometers away from Anand], how happily they were living; they had 
spent a lot of money; they had made a nice bungalow. All ruined. All looted. 

What happened? A lot of Vohras came together in Anand at the time 
and made camps because all the people were fleeing from the smaller vil- 
lages. Relief camp. There were so many relief camps over there. AndI went 
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to visit them. Personally. In each camp. Had a word with them. Find out 
what their grievances were. What they suffered. How they suffered. 

[I remarked, “That was daring of you, as a tourist, a visitor!”] 

Because it is 7zy community. ama Vohra. This is my community. 


Among the refugees in Anand were members of Yousuf’s own family and 
that of his wife. They never returned to the village afterward. Yousuf returned 
to London: 


Then I came to the airport [in London]. I talked to my brother-in-law 
and to other people of my community. I gave them all the reports. What 
I’ve seen with my own eyes. Businesses burning. I can still see the flames 


coming out. 


In the following months, Yousuf became active as one of the committee mem- 
bers of the UK Vohra Association. He traveled from London to Leicester to 
attend the Vohra meeting that had been organized there, in the middle of the 
country, so that “nobody should [have to] travel so far.” The meeting in Leices- 
ter was attended by members of eighty-five Vohra households: “The heads of 
each family, all of us were there,” he remembered. They exchanged information 
and decided to form a relief committee and organize a fundraising event. You- 


suf explains: 


As I said, I visited the camps and asked the people what suffering they 
had. ... This man was telling me his experience, what he saw with his own 
naked eyes. He was telling me that a heavily pregnant woman was knifed, 
and the child was taken out from her womb and killed—the child died 
instantly. Another saw a burning tire put on a couple of men; they were 
burned to death. Young girls were raped by these people [the attackers] in 
front of their own parents and relatives. I did not see anything, but I heard, 
in the relief camps. And when I came back here [to London], I told them 
[pointing at his two friends in the room] and we decided that we should 
bring all the Vohras in this country together and discuss about this. Make 
a contribution. Every family should contribute an amount and it send back 
to India for those people. We did. A couple of meetings were held. Every- 
body decided, pledged a lot of things. And we liaised with the relief com- 
mittee in Anand, because nobody could be there (in Gujarat) personally to 
oversee. We sent twenty-seven to twenty-eight thousand pounds. 

[His friend interrupts: “That was the first installment.” ] 

First installment, twenty-eight thousand pounds. 
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The UK Vohra Association organized collections in mosques in Southall, 
Leicester, Birmingham, and Coventry. In Leicester, they also organized a mela 
(fair) to raise money. It sold homemade samosas and cakes, and there were 
speeches, information stalls, and a jumble sale (flea market). The money col- 
lected was sent to the relief committee in Anand. It was used to build a housing 
society for some of the refugees, consisting of thirteen small houses, each with 
one room and a kitchen, and a communal water pump. Yousuf visited this hous- 
ing society later “because my wife’s family is over there... . They are living there 
as well, in the relief committee houses. They were displaced.” 

This collective organization of charitable activities proved short-lived. If the 
collection of the funds had brought Vohras together, the distribution of the 
money was accompanied by disagreements, and some disappointment. Some 
felt that the committee in Anand had not distributed the funds evenly among 
the victims. In London, one woman said: 


Lot of ladies did, like, you know, in the mela they had a stand, dress, 
clothes, food . . . some did go around collecting, [and] a lot of us just do- 
nated money straight away. But then, we felt .. . obviously things didn’t 
work out properly back home. ... We felt bad. Because all his family [point- 
ing at her husband] is back home. They were all in Anand, well, zow they 
are all in Anand, before they weren’t.... We sent enough money for people 
to like... clothes, food, money, saucepans, all the necessities for a house. 
And they didn’t get anything. And it upset us, because we were part of the 
management team here as well... . Lot of people [were] homeless; lot of 
people didn’t have places to go... 


Many of the participants continue to support families in India individually, 
through household remittances or charitable donations, as they had done be- 
fore 2002. Many provide support to their own relatives; some have supported 
schools, hospitals, or social welfare initiatives with donations; and a few have 
even established their own foundations. But there is not much enthusiasm left 
for collective donations. The UK Vohra Association still exists but has reverted 
to being dormant, with occasional social events only. While in 2002, Leicester 
had been a good location so that nobody would have to travel very far, in 2010, 
people in East London found a planned community event in West London to be 
too far from their homes, and the event was eventually cancelled. 

If these narratives of 2002 highlight how the violence was a trigger for tem- 
porary collective organization in the diaspora, they also show that the collective 
action drew on an older register of community with which the migrants had 
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been familiar in Gujarat—the Charotar Sunni Vohra Association. In contrast 
to the broad umbrella organizations of Indian Muslims that also exist in the 
United Kingdom, the Vohras directed their collected funds specifically to the 
town where their own relatives had gone after they had fled. The Vohras in the 
United Kingdom had come from the villages of Sunay, Boriavi, Kanjari, Borsad, 
Malataj, Mogri, Vaso, Kathalal, Bakrol, Narsanda, Umreth, Petlad, Tarapur, 
Vera, and Vododla (as indicated in their own records or in the interviews), with 
some having lived in the cities of Baroda, Ahmedabad, or Mumbai. The events 
of 2002 marked a turn toward Anand as a new, additional, and collective site 
of significance in India (“well, zow they are all in Anand; before they weren't”). 


An Ambivalent Relationship 


When the interviews turned to the relationship with India, ambivalent feelings 
were exposed, with different tones depending on which aspect of the homeland 
was at stake. When the discussion centered on politics, a dark narrative emerged, 
characterized by concerns about the mistreatment of religious minorities in India. 
When the conversation shifted to the register of personal and economic relations, 
the tone was much lighter. These ambivalences are a reflection of simultaneous 
inclusion in and exclusion from contemporary concepts of nationalism in India. 

Simultaneous with the exclusion of Muslims at home and abroad from the 
national imagination, India has gone through a process of economic liberal- 
ization and globalization, with an increasing emphasis on policies that include 
the Indian diaspora in the economic development of the nation. The overseas 
Vohras I talked to considered themselves in this light. They included themselves 
in the category of “overseas Indians.” To a large extent, this inclusion was a lived 
experience, not wishful thinking. For example, their real estate investments were 
facilitated by the arrangement of Overseas Citizenship of India (OCI), which 
makes it legally possible to invest in land in India, to travel back and forth easily 
without a visa, and to stay for long periods of time without the hassle of bureau- 
cratic procedures. 

India is not the only country that has developed policies to demarcate a dias- 
pora (a transnational community of co-nationals) and incorporate this diaspora 
within the nation in cultural, economic, and political terms. This has occurred 
in parallel with the neoliberal economic policies globally propagated by Bret- 
ton Woods organizations such as the World Bank. Neoliberalism, in a nutshell, 
is the idea that basic social welfare services such as health care and education 
are most efficient and of best quality when they are organized by private actors 
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rather than the state. In countries with a sizable volume of outmigration, one 
such private actor is the transnational migrant. 

In India, where a protectionist and more socialist economic policy has been 
replaced by economic liberalization policies since the 1990s, migrants and their 
remittances have come to be recognized as a source of foreign direct investment 
and as an asset to economic development (Xavier 2011, 34-35). In the 1990s, 
financial schemes were introduced to attract remittances and encourage overseas 
Indians to deposit their money in Indian banks. This was accompanied by the 
cultural project of internationalizing Indian nationalism, as shown, for exam- 
ple, in the shift in Hindi cinema from ridiculing or ignoring overseas Indians 
to incorporating them as natural and heroic elements in storylines."’ Overseas 
Indians responded by demanding specific rights and regulations. In 2003, in 
response to these demands, the OCI scheme was launched. The Indian govern- 
ment has invited overseas Indian citizens to promote Indian national interests 
on Indian soil and in their countries of settlement.’ In the state of Gujarat, 
government initiatives for nonresident Gujaratis (NRGs) include an official bu- 
reaucratic cell started specifically to encourage NRGs to invest and participate 
in development projects in the state (M. G. Mehta 2015, 329). 

This process has occurred predominantly under BJP governments, who have 
promoted an understanding that India is a Hindu nation. As a result, these 
governments have also tended to address overseas Indian citizens in nationalist 
Hindu terms and as a particular kind of Hindu.” For example, organizations 
that aim to advance the welfare of minorities are not treated as being overseas 
Indian but rather as “foreign,” and on these grounds these organizations can be 
prohibited from receiving “foreign” funds.'* There has thus been a two-sided 
reconfiguration of the nation. On the one hand, overseas Indians are encouraged 
to share their resources and ideas with India; on the other, Indian Muslims at 
home and abroad are defined as “outsiders” or “foreigners” (van der Veer 2002; 
Bal and Sinha-Kerkhoff 2005). These political configurations influence how 
the overseas Vohras describe their relation with the homeland—as shaped by 
experiences of both exclusion and inclusion. 


The Discriminatory Homeland 


During interviews, the overseas Vohras drew a stark distinction between India 
and their place of residence in terms of how religious minorities were treated. 
They juxtaposed their discriminatory homeland with a tolerant host society, 
where there is freedom for Muslims to practice their religion and go about their 
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lives without fear or shame. Considering the wide media coverage of Islamopho- 
bia and xenophobia in the United Kingdom, the United States, and Europe, I 
was initially surprised to find such unwavering confidence in the host society’s 
tolerance toward Muslims. The following is a comment by a middle-aged resident 
of London, whom I interviewed in Anand. During our conversation, I asked him 
about the differences between India and the United Kingdom. He replied: 


People are given more freedom in those countries [in the United Kingdom], 
as compared to India. When I went to uni [university], the first thing I 
noted was that every religion was allocated a separate space for prayer. I 
was really surprised! This is really good; there is a mosque in the university! 
And not only in the uni. Even if you go to the workplace, and if you tell 
them you want to pray, they say fine; they will even think ofa way to make 
it easy for you. 


This man, who had moved to the United Kingdom after his marriage, con- 
trasted his experiences as a practicing Muslim in a British university and as a 
student in Anand: 


Muslims are a minority in Gujarat. It happens a lot in schools that they 
gang up on you. When I was in primary school, one of my teachers was 
always making bad statements about Islam. I don’t think it was needed. ...I 
had avery bad experience [in college in Anand]. I had an exam; on that day 
it was Jumma [Friday], so I wanted to do my prayer, and then I went to my 
exam. I was fifteen minutes late. I didn’t expect my lecturer would have an 
issue with that. But when I arrived, he asked me, “Why are you late?” I told 
him I was doing prayer, and he sent me off. I was not very religious, only in 
college I became a little more religious and I started praying. Then I real- 
ized: this is not easy, if you want to practice anything that goes against... 
[long silence] ehhhhh. .. which probably doesn’t synchronize with their 


way of doing things, you know. I experienced communalism a lot. 


A younger man, who had lived in the United Kingdom for two years when I 
interviewed him in Anand, shared what he had heard about the United Kingdom 
before he moved there (on a student visa), and what he thought after he arrived: 


My uncle had told me that the position of Muslims was very bad in London 
after 9/11. He had not been to London himself, but he had heard about 
it. But when I landed at the airport, immediately I saw three or four men 
with beards in a high position: they were stamping passports and working 
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as security guards. So immediately I realized: what my uncle said is not 
true...in London, I can go around dressed in my white clothes even in the 
center of the city, and nobody turns to look. In East London, the Muslim 
drivers, six out of seven wear a beard, and they feel safe! In Gujarat, it’s 


different. 


Members of the first generation of immigrants, who were highly aware of 
the political developments in India, also described differences in the way re- 
ligious minorities were accommodated at the national and the state level in 
India. For example, several interviewees described the peculiarity of Gujarat as 
a violence-prone state, more hateful of Muslims than India as a whole. This 
differentiation between the two layers of state was articulated during 2012 in- 
terviews, but evaporated after 2014,” when the central government, led by the 
Congress Party (considered to be more secularist than the BJP), was voted out 
of power, and the BJP achieved an absolute majority in the national Parliament. 

Reports of a discriminatory homeland are similar between the United King- 
dom and United States. To illustrate, I share a remark from an interview I re- 
corded in the United States in 2018, two years after President Donald Trump 


had claimed that “Islam hates us”!® 


and called to bar all Muslims from entering 
the United States, while announcing his love for Hindus (“I am a big fan of 
Hindu, and I am a big fan of India. Big, big fan”!”). The interviewee knew about 
incidents of violence against Muslims in the United States but thought these 
were relatively contained in comparison with India. He was an elderly Vohra 
man, a resident of Illinois, and a former resident of Anand who had migrated to 


the United States thirty-two years earlier: 


I know this... 9/11. That happened. Right now, some people think that 
“Muslim is not good.” ... Trump, his culture, he no like it. That’s OK. 
But... tell you. Law and order is controlled. ... Supreme law. ... Nobody 
is scared here [in the United States]. Nobody touches me. Nobody broke 
the car. We are not scared... . Look at this, I tell you. . . . I read lots of 
things, some people broke mosques, threw stones, broke the glass. [But] 
government controls immediately, in the United States. I know Trump 
ministry is not good for Muslims, but no! Law and order! ... Law and order 
is good in the United States. ... That’s why everybody is safe. ... That’s why 


everybody says, “America is a superpower. 


These optimistic viewpoints about the position of Muslims in the United 
Kingdom and United States surprised me initially, and when I presented them at 
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research seminars in India and Europe, audiences also responded with surprise, 
and at times even disbelief. This reaction seems to reveal the success of consecu- 
tive Indian governments in maintaining an image of India as being “a pluralistic 
society with a longstanding commitment to tolerance and inclusion,” ® even when 
faced with criticism on its treatment of minorities. The comparative narratives 
shared here, however, were consistent in interviews with the first generation of 
migrants. They were presented as part of a wider understanding of migration as 
a life-changing endeavour that has generated improvement in comparison with 
prior lives in India. It is likely that second and later generations will more promi- 
nently describe experiences of exclusion and violence in their cities of residence.” 


The Welcoming Homeland 


Despite their alienation from Hindu nationalist politics in India, the overseas 
Vohras I spoke to still used the term “back home” when they talked about India. 
They continued to project the Charotar region as their homeland and main- 
tained contact with people in the region on an everyday basis.*” Moreover, In- 
dia’s OCI scheme offers them an opening to cultivate and further develop these 
personal and financial relations. Their inclusion in the category of “overseas In- 
dians” also becomes a resource that, to some extent, enables them to overcome 
their marginalized position as Muslims in India. 

In the survey I conducted in the United Kingdom in 2012, I asked about 
transnational practices of exchange with India. Phone calls with friends and 
relatives in Gujarat turned out to be frequent: every other week on average and, 
in some cases, every day. Family visits to and from Gujarat were also common.” 
Individual visits to Gujarat were particularly common among elderly men, some 
of whom have visited at least once a year since they retired, and with airline tick- 
ets now more affordable than in the past. Some had invested in business ventures 
or were involved in charitable organizations in Gujarat. As shown above, some 
families had also bought land or a house. 

In Anand itself, I frequently encountered visiting migrants, staying during 
a work break for two or three weeks, or longer, in cases of retirement. Some 
of them stayed with relatives; others had bought houses of their own for these 
occasions. Shahinben’s elderly uncle from the United States, for example, had 
bought a plot in Anand on which two neighboring houses had been constructed: 
one for his own use during his annual winter visits, and the other rented out to a 
Muslim (Pathan) family. Since 2010, he has escaped the harsh American winters 
by spending several months a year in Anand. His renters operated as caretakers 
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for both houses, cleaned the houses, and even cooked his breakfast and lunch 
during his stay. These were new houses, which had been constructed shortly 
after 2002, and were likely a good investment, as land prices had already risen 
considerably since then. 

Formal registration with the Indian state as OCI makes these ongoing per- 
sonal and financial attachments possible. Besides its practical advantages for 
ease of movement and investment, the OCI category has also become a marker 
of status that commands respect in India. For Muslims, this marker seems to 
work, at least to some extent, to neutralize the “minority” identity, and can be 
activated to reshape their relations on terms that are not dictated by Hindu and 
Muslim categories. 

One of the visiting migrants who made this point very explicit was Samir 
Vahora (a pseudonym). A middle-aged man from Nadiad residing in Baltimore, 
Samir visited Anand twice during my research period in Gujarat (in 2011 and 
2012). The aim of his visits was to start up a new business in Anand, a transport 
company. “I am here for fifteen days, for business, and for fun as well,” he said 
during his visit in summer 2012. “I work from ten to five, or ten to six, and 
after that I stop and I tell everybody not to call me... . 1 am enjoying every 
minute of my life. Over there [in the United States] I work all the time; here I 
can enjoy as well.” 

Many of the overseas Indian visitors I met in Gujarat were very busy during 
their stays and were often highly mobile, constantly on the way to their next 
appointment. I was not always able to see much of what they were doing during 
these stays. But Samir reined me into his business immediately after meeting me, 
by inviting me to the formal opening ceremony for his new company. During 
this spectacular event in a luxurious hotel in Ahmedabad, he presented “the 
first limousine in India” to the public, and I dressed up in my best blouse to give 
a brief speech about this remarkable “palace on wheels.” Because of my partici- 
pation, I became part of his crew. For a few days, I accompanied him, traveling 
around the region in an air-conditioned car, meeting his relatives as well as some 
of his lifelong friends, and his employees at his new office in Anand. Surrounded 
by his friends, full of plans for new business ventures, and temporarily relieved 
from the burdens of work and living in the United States, Samir had an opti- 
mism that was contagious. 

What struck me during every encounter with him—in contrast to the sor- 
rowful narratives of a discriminatory homeland discussed earlier—was his un- 
ambivalent delight in being in India. When I asked him if he had ever faced 
any difficulties as a Muslim in India, he answered, “In India yes, definitely. Not 
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in the United States,” but then immediately continued to add another layer to 
this story: 


But this is also a matter of how you are dealing with a situation. The prob- 
lem with the people here [in India] is that they lack confidence. They think 
oh... this is a Hindu and that is a Muslim. They make these distinctions 
in their minds. I don’t do that. I have never faced any difficulties myself. 
There is a resistance in here against Muslims in general, but I don’t get 
delayed by that. It’s all a matter of how you handle a situation. When I was 
in trouble, I called Modi myself! And he helped me out. 


In the story that followed, Samir claimed that he decided to call up Gujarat’s 
chief minister Narendra Modi to help his family out with a personal matter, and 
that he had been able to do this because he is an overseas Indian. As the story was 
long and detailed, I share only its happy ending: 


I didn’t know him [Modi]. I looked up his phone number on the website 
and got his secretary. I told him, “I am a Muslim and I am an NRI [non- 
resident Indian]. And I am contributing to your economy. Now the chief 
minister has said that he wants NRIs to contribute to the country... and 
I am going to be very disappointed if he doesn’t help me only because Iam 
a Muslim. I will not make any trouble, but I am going to be very disap- 
pointed.” Then the secretary said, “Just hold on, sir.” Very polite. Then I 
got Modi on the phone. 


Samit’s optimistic stories suggest that overseas Indians can present themselves 
on different terms than the Hindu-Muslim binary and can in this way consoli- 
date their relations with Gujarat, and even with high-ranking representatives of 
the Gujarati state. This selfpresentation includes explicit mention of the com- 
munal hurdle that needs to be overcome— “because I am a Muslim.” Samir’s re- 
mark that his confidence is not shared by his relatives in Gujarat is an indication 
of his privileged position—with his implied financial capacity to invest, and the 
recognized option to claim inclusion in the celebrated NRI category. 

A question for the future is whether overseas Vohras and other overseas In- 
dian Muslims will be able to maintain these relations and financial interests in 
India, and under what conditions. The exclusion of Muslims from concepts of 
citizenship has reached a new level in the controversial Citizenship Amendment 
Act, which was passed in December 2019 by the Indian Parliament and caused 
widespread protests in India. The act not only introduces religious criteria for 
emigrants from three neighboring countries (who can become Indian citizens 
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provided they are non-Muslims), but also introduces new provisions for the OCI 
scheme. Since 2019, OCI cardholders can lose their OCI status if they violate 
Indian laws. It has become possible for a US citizen to lose OCI status for an act 
that is criminal in India but not in the United States—including, for example, 
expression of free speech, which is more limited in India.” While such OCI 
cardholders will have a right to a hearing, they will have no right to a full trial. 
These new stipulations are expected to be used to mute dissenting voices.” 

In June 2020, I asked a Vohra interlocutor in the United States what this 
might lead to in the future. He said that he and other Vohras in his home city 
of Chicago are deeply worried about the new laws. They had already been con- 
cerned about their properties in Gujarat, following the recent violation of the 
property of an absentee (Hindu) homeowner in Anand, which seemed to sig- 
nal increasing lawlessness. The new OCI regulations introduce further risks, 
now that an overseas Indian can be deported after being falsely accused of a 
small crime. I asked him if houses, businesses, and other financial involvements 
in Gujarat would be sustainable with the new regulations. He himself runs an 
import-export business between Gujarat and the United States. He answered, 
“The short answer is yes, it will stay. The long answer is that yes, maybe people 
will shrink their portfolio in India, but still they will find their ways around.” 
On the phone from Chicago, having just participated in a Black Lives Matter 
demonstration, he shared his optimism about the emerging “Muslim Lives Mat- 
ter” campaign on India’s social media platforms, and his hope that the people 
of India would see through “this fascist government with its draconian laws, ... 
and rise to the occasion.” Because “governments come and go,” and “at the end 
of the day, I love India.” 


Real Estate Business and Rural-Urban Land Conversions 


The ambivalent relationship of Vohras to their homeland does not at all re- 
semble classic descriptions of a “myth of the homeland” formulated in diaspora 
studies (R. Cohen 1996; Safran 1991), as a romantic or nostalgic notion of an 
ideal place to return to. Instead of romanticizing the homeland or portraying it 
as fixed in time, Vohras’ concepts of the homeland are dynamic and respond to 
changing opportunities and limitations in Gujarat. 

The dynamism of Anand town, as a central site of transnational investment 
in a changing homeland is shown in the story of investor Idris Vohra. A British 
citizen, he is different from the investors introduced earlier in that he operates 


as a land broker, buying and selling land for speculative purposes in a variety of 
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locations in central Gujarat. He is also different in that he grew up in Anand 
and thus has seen the town’s transformation from the perspective of an insider. 
His interpretations not only confirm how Anand has expanded and segregated 
at the same time, but also suggest that land on the edges of the town is trans- 
ferred from one community to another—from Patel farmers to Vohra land bro- 
kers and builders. Cross-community friendships play a crucial role in his story 
of his hometown’s transformation. The Patel-dominated town he remembers 
from his childhood is transformed to a place of Vohra arrival, in which he con- 
tinues to feel at home. 

I first met Idris in Anand in 2011.4 A schoolteacher I was out walking with 
commented on a particularly large house we were passing. It belonged to a locally 
famous businessman, a vegetable trader. He had recently died, and now his son, 
Idris, had returned from the United Kingdom. After a few minutes of observing 
the house, we were invited inside and were soon drinking tea with Idris, his wife, 
their two young daughters, and his recently widowed mother. 

At that time, Idris explained that he had taken a sabbatical and was staying 
in Anand with his wife and children for six months to get more involved with 
the family business in Gujarat. He had lived in the United Kingdom since 1999, 
where he worked in the production department of a pharmaceutical company 
and sometimes as a driver. His father, the vegetable trader, had become active in 
the speculative land conversion business in recent decades. It was co-managing 
this land with his mother that brought Idris back to his hometown, Anand. 

One of the things that Idris said immediately in that first meeting was that 
his Gujarati friends in the United Kingdom measured each other’s status by the 
amount of land and investments they owned in Gujarat. Later, I learned that 
these friends were all Hindus—Patels from the Charotar region, whom he met 
at a men’s club every weekend in his town of residence in Sussex. He was the 
only Muslim in the club. Idris had grown up in a Patel-majority neighborhood 
in Anand and had gone to school with mostly Patel students, at a time when 
segregation was not as pronounced as it is today. His father also had many Patel 
business partners and friends, he emphasized. After marrying a Vohra woman 
in the United Kingdom, Idris migrated and maintained contact with his Patel 
friends, many of whom had also migrated to the United Kingdom. These con- 
tacts were important for him personally, but he also felt that they contributed to 
the success of the family business in Gujarat. Recognizing the powerful position 
of Patels in the region, he said, “Whoever is in the system is our friend,” adding, 
“Our family has lived and worked with Hindus for four generations .. . so they 
are very familiar with us.” Further, “Some of our lifelong family acquaintances 
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are now high up in the BJP. This is why they support us when we want to get 
our work done.” 

In migration scholarship, many have argued that informal social networks of 
friends from “home” are a crucial channel of help for migrants. Such networks 
facilitate the process of migration and settlement, but also ensure continued ac- 
cess to resources in the region of origin (e.g., F. Osella 2014). In this light, Idris’s 
extended networks can be seen as a form of social capital—a resource that he 
can mobilize to realize his own aspirations and to secure access to economic re- 
sources in Gujarat. His hope is, as he explained to me later, that the profits from 
the family business will not only provide for his widowed mother in her old age, 
but will also help him and his wife support their children in the future. Higher 
education is expensive in the United Kingdom, but he hoped that the profits 
from land speculation in Gujarat would help pay for it. 

In April 2012, Idris visited Anand again. This time, he took me around ina car 
for a day to show me what he was doing during his extended stays in the region. 
He stopped in several villages to show me the parcels of land that were currently, 
or had been, in possession of the family. Some had already been sold, while oth- 
ers were awaiting development. As he drove me around from plot to plot, he ex- 
plained about the phenomenon of rural-urban land conversion, on which much 
of this speculative land business is built. Land conversion is a bureaucratic proce- 
dure. An investor buys land that is registered as fit for agricultural use, then tries 
to convert the legal status of this land to nonagricultural, and finally sells the land 
at a higher price. Conversion of land from agricultural to nonagricultural use in- 
creases its value and can be highly profitable, but it is a complex and lengthy legal 
process. Contacts, information, and recurrent payments are crucial to its success. 

A spatial shift had occurred in the family’s investment pattern over the years. 
The lands of his father had been dispersed throughout the region but, in the 
period after 2002, he had bought land at the peri-urban outskirts of Anand, in 
the stretch now known as the Muslim area of the town. They were agricultural 
lands that were now in various stages of conversion. At one of these plots, Idris 
and I got out of the car to walk around. He showed me how the land had been 
divided into smaller plots, which had been sold to 142 individual owners. On 
each plot, there was a house at a different stage of construction. Idris contextu- 
alized the construction: 


Nowadays, Anand has become the center of Vohras in India. When I was 
three years old, there were about seventy Vohras in Anand! All our neigh- 
bors were Patels. During the riots in 2002, so many people came to Anand. 
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Especially Vohras. At the time, my father and I thought we had to do some- 
thing for these people. So, we started a housing society. It was his vision, 
and I agreed with it. He wanted to do something for all the displaced peo- 
ple who came here. 


Idris presented the project as a contribution to resettling Vohras in Anand 
after the 2002 displacements. In this narrative, his father was a generous pa- 
tron. When I asked (Muslim) residents in Anand about this interpretation, they, 
too, described his father as generous. They were not so sure about Idris’s phil- 
anthropic intentions, however. They thought, rather, that Idris had come back 
for “making business” out of Anand’s rapid growth. Idris agreed that his actions 
had been mostly strategic but suggested that he had not made a profit from this 
particular housing society—or perhaps not enough. He further clarified: 


This whole area was a jungle ten years ago. We bought this land at that 
time. We could acquire it from a farmer because we have good relations 
with Hindus: a friend of my father owned this land. We bought it and sold 
it in smaller plots. After we sold the plots, people have been buying and 
selling with their plots and they have made some money out of that. We 
also encouraged them to do so; we told them, “Buy two plots, sell one plot 
after a few years, and with the profit build your house on the second plot!” 
In the past five years, some plots have been sold five times. Now slowly, 
slowly, people are starting to build houses... 


An interview with a (Vohra) friend of Idris in London shed further light on 
how this real estate business might be related to community politics. He drew a 
map of the area where Idris’s property was located, and explained: 


This area is located in Anand now, although part of it is still registered as 
agricultural land. Before, in this area, Patels were the landowners. Now, 
Vohras are becoming the landowners. Patels have gone abroad, and they 
have lost their interest in agriculture; they close the house, and nobody is 
there to take care of the farm. So, Vohras have bought some of their land, 
and they try to convert it to nonagricultural purposes. 


This suggestion—of a shift in ownership—implies that the business of land 
conversion does not just convert agricultural land into nonagricultural land, but 
also Patel land into Vohra land. 

Here, the Patidars have again made an appearance in the Vohras'’ stories, this 
time as the most prominent landowning community in the region, which has 
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started to sell off its farmland on the expanding urban peripheries so that it, 
too, becomes available for urbanization. The Vohra story of rural-urban reori- 
entation here also becomes a story about a transfer of land from one community 
to another—a story of land conversion, linked with transnational migration, 
infused with regional meanings of caste and community. It is within this nar- 
rative of land conversion that Idris can present himself as a transnational bro- 
ker between Hindu farmers, who have reoriented themselves from agriculture 
to transnational migration, and Vohra residents of the villages, who seek new 
homes on Anand’s urban outskirts. 

Idris grew up in an older part of Anand with mainly Patel neighbors and talks 
affectionately about how the town used to be. Throughout our interactions, he 
talked about these long-term friendships with Patels and repeated, “I am good 
at networking. I can feel comfortable with anybody.” He affirmed that “it is 
politicians that divide the community, nothing else,” and made it clear that, in 
his view, the “community” encompasses both Hindus and Muslims. During his 
extended stays in Anand, he now lives in the house his father built in the devel- 
oping Muslim area, together with his mother, using it as a base from which to 
transact. Rather than lamenting Anand’s residential segregation, he has adjusted 
to it and tries to make the most of recent developments, buying and selling prop- 
erties where profits can be made. 

Idris’s interpretations have further implications for the study of residential 
segregation in India. They add a new perspective to an emerging literature in 
India that has started to address the influence of real estate markets on seg- 
regated residential developments, particularly in Muslim areas (Jamil 2017; 
Susewind 2015). Drawing on socioeconomic explanatory frameworks, these 
authors argue that the segregation of Muslims should be explained not only 
by the dynamics of discrimination, violence, and insecurity, but also by the 
logics of capitalist accumulation in neoliberal India. While Raphael Susew- 
ind (2015) describes some of the conditions that create positive incentives for 
Muslims to invest in Muslim areas, Ghazala Jamil’s analysis (2017) draws on 
Marxist theories of accumulation to suggest that these neighborhoods function 
as sources of capital extraction, the profits of which are often reaped elsewhere. 
In her analysis of Jamia Nagar in Delhi, she points to the consistent flow of ru- 
ral-urban migrants into the city. Because the Muslims among the newly arrived 
residents are unable to rent or buy accommodation in other parts of the city, 
builders and developers are doing a roaring business in Muslim areas; here, they 
can sell houses to a niche market that has little choice to buy or rent elsewhere 


(Jamil, chap. 2). 
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More research is needed to substantiate and refine these arguments. Idris’s 
narratives highlight the importance of a transnational perspective. They open 
up further questions about how practices of real estate speculation in a city 
might be co-produced by regionally distinctive patterns of migration and re- 
turn, as well as by national regimes of migration and development. There are 
some studies on the real estate investments of transnational migrants in India 
(Upadhya 2018; Varrel 2012), and on the centrality of land asa crucial yet con- 
tested resource (Sud 2014; Upadhya 2017).”> These show that land investments 
are also entangled with regional identity politics—e.g., when migrant investors 
are globally dispersed and “deterritorialized,” but still identify strongly with 
their region of origin and reterritorialize it through their investments (Upadhya 
2017, 181). 

The case of Anand is an invitation to start looking at the missing links be- 
tween these two lines of inquiry: one on the political economy of segregation, 
and another on the transnational politics of regional belonging. Idris’s interpre- 
tations confirm Ghazala Jamil’s idea that the paired developments of rural-urban 
relocation and segregation create a speculative business with a profit-generating 
potential. Nevertheless, the meanings Idris ascribes to the themes of community, 
land, and migration do not seem to be fully captured in the Marxist frameworks 
of accumulation she uses (Jamil 2019; see also Hansen 2019). Disentangling 
these dynamics would require further research. 


Conclusion 


The Muslim area of Anand can be seen as a “zone of awkward engagement” 
(Tsing 2005, x—xi) that draws different actors together. The different actors 
have their own goals and interests, and there is no specific overlapping agenda. 
Through their combined efforts, however, they contribute to the creation of a 
new home base for local and overseas Gujarati Muslims. 

In response to the 2002 violence, overseas Vohras collected funds for the riot 
victims and directed these to Anand, where their relatives had fled. Thereafter, 
confronted with changes in their homeland while trying to maintain a relation- 
ship with it, they themselves followed their relatives to the town. When Anand 
became a center for the local Vohra community, it also gained relevance for the 
transnational migrants among the Vohras—alongside other places of Vohra 
settlement, like Mumbai, Ahmedabad, or London. Some overseas Vohras de- 
scribe Anand as a new home, after having been uprooted from their villages 
of origin. 
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Reorientation in a post-violence landscape, then, is a process of re-anchoring 
both local and transnational relations. It is a shared experience of the town’s 
residents and its transnational visitors. The transnational routes of (no) return 
described in this chapter are made possible by the overseas Indian citizenship 
scheme, which offers legal and symbolic frameworks for keeping connected, 
and by the regional developments that shape the spatial contours of their en- 
gagement. By keeping connected while redirecting their homeland orientations, 
potential arises for migrants to realize their own aspirations as well—homeown- 


ership, retirement, vacationing, business, respectability, and sheer fun. 


CHAPTER 4 





Getting Around 


Middle-Class Muslims in a Regional Town 


From March 24 to June 2020, life in Anand came to an almost total standstill 
as a result of the nationwide lockdown that had been called for as a protective 
measure against the global COVID-19 pandemic. For three months, people sat 
in their houses, waiting. In the beginning, the lockdown reminded of the curfew 
of 2002, when they had been hiding in their homes for weeks. With time passing 
and news of coronavirus infections rising, the stillness acquired its own character. 
On WhatsApp, Zakiya Vahora (a young woman) wrote to me from Anand: “I 
miss everything! Friends, junk food, college, work!! Every single thing.” 


ACROSS THE WORLD, the COVID-19 lockdowns of 2020 exposed what had 
been habitual before: mobility. Zakiya’s discomfort during the lockdown re- 
vealed that the residential segregation of Anand has not produced seclusion. Res- 
idents like Zakiya have actively nurtured connections with various other people, 
including those of other religious groups. They experience Anand’s Muslim area 
as a well-connected place from which it is easy to travel—as a hub of intersecting 
routes and transport modes. Transnational mobility has gained in importance, 
too, although in many families such overseas ventures remain no more than an 
aspiration. 

Zakiya and her relatives represent a perspective of an aspirational Muslim mid- 
dle class, for whom such linkages beyond the Muslim area are of great symbolic and 
practical importance. Other aspiring middle-class groups in India, too, cultivate 
lifestyles and practices through which they seek to participate in desirable profes- 
sional and social networks and transcend imposed social boundaries (Baas 2020). 
When Muslims in Anand similarly demarcate themselves as part of an urban In- 
dian middle class, their efforts to seek inclusion in relevant social networks obtain 
a distinctive spatial component due to their distinctive location in the town. For 
this aspiring urban middle class, then, the capacity to be geographically mobile 
becomes an important vehicle of social class mobility and social inclusion. 
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Middle-Class Muslims 


My understanding of Anand’s mobility is informed by my position in the Majes- 
tic Housing Society: a cluster of houses in Anand’s Muslim area that is regarded 
by its residents as a middle-class space. Residents differentiate among each other 
in terms such as middle-class versus poor, educated versus uneducated, business 
families versus service families, Chaud versus Arsad, Vohras versus other Mus- 
lims, and Sunnis versus Tablighis. 

The Majestic Housing Society is an extended neighborhood of spacious, de- 
tached two-to three-story houses, freshly painted and surrounded by low walls 
and terraces, interspersed occasionally with empty, yet-to-be-developed plots. 
Morning starts here with the sound of azaan (the call for prayer) from every direc- 
tion. This is followed by the loud thumps of clothes being washed by hand behind 
the houses by homemakers and their servants. Next, are the sounds of two-wheel- 
ers, rickshaws, and an occasional car starting, as men and some women leave their 
houses to attend to business or work, and young people travel to school or college. 

The label “middle-class,” used by the residents of the Majestic Housing Soci- 
ety to describe themselves and their direct neighbors, holds a number of conno- 
tations: it implies that they are wealthier, more educated, more internationally 
connected than others, and, according to some, even more civilized than others. 
Almost all the residents describe themselves as followers of the Tablighi Jamaat, 
an Islamic reform movement. With these and other labels, they position them- 
selves as different from the poorer parts of the Muslim area, where residents 
have less access to stable employment or business. These poorer residents are 
considered (by the middle classes) to be less educated, less in tune with modern 
religious norms, and less well connected. 

Another important local mode of distinguishing between different groups 
of Muslims is by community identity, often discernable from the surname of 
a family. While most of my neighbors were Vohras, other recurrent surnames 
included Diwan, Pathan, Sheikh, and Malek: Gujarat-and Hindi-speaking Mus- 
lim communities. Vohras are the largest and most visible Muslim community in 
Anand, and they are dominant in the sense that they frequently take on leading 
roles in local schools, madrassas, hospitals, and other social organizations. 

One way of discussing status differences between these Muslim groups is the 
Ashraf/non-Ashraf hierarchy—a common framework for discussing caste status 
among South Asian Muslims. Muslims in Anand are aware of this classification, 
although it seems to be less important here than in some other regions of India 
(¢.g., in comparison with Bengal, as described by Anasua Chatterjee [2017)). 
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Ashraf communities claim to be the descendants of Arab traders and saints who 
emigrated to India. They are considered elite. Non-Ashraf groups are people 
with an acknowledged Indian origin, who have converted to Islam. They are 
seen as the common people (Dumont 1980, 207). The majority of Muslims in 
central Gujarat are non-Ashraf. Vohras are also positioned in the category of 
non-Ashraf groups. 

Insofar as the residents recognize a group of Ashraf “nobles,” this position is 
attributed to the Saiyeds, a group of saints. None of the families in the Majestic 
Housing Society was Saiyed; nevertheless, Saiyeds are well known and regularly 
discussed. Saiyeds are connected to some of Anand’s households as religious 
experts, and the tombs of their ancestors are popular places of worship in the 
region. Their religious authority is continuously called into question, however, 
especially by those among the Vohras who themselves are active in the field 
of religious leadership as teachers and preachers. This situation is very similar 
to descriptions of status competitions between Muslim communities in other 
parts of Gujarat (Simpson 2006, 104; see also Jasani 2008, 453) and elsewhere 
in central Gujarat (Heitmeyer 2009a, 83). 

In terms of their Islamic affiliations, residents identify two main religious 
categories—Sunnis and Tablighis—and they link these categories with under- 
standings of education. In the Majestic Housing Society, where almost all fam- 
ilies selEidentified as Tablighi, the Sunnis were dismissed with the derogatory 
term “uneducated,” and as less religiously modern and progressive than them- 
selves. It must be noted that this usage of the term “Sunni” is different from 
its global meaning. In global discourses, Sunni Islam is an umbrella category 
defined as contrary to Shia Islam. Vohras, too, when they describe themselves 
as “Charotar Sunni Vohras,” use this umbrella meaning to differentiate them- 
selves from Shia groups. The Sunnis and Tablighis of Anand, however, both 
fall under this larger umbrella term of Sunni Islam. While Shia communities 
exist in Anand (Momins from north Gujarat, Khojas, and Daudi Bohras), the 
Shia-Sunni divide hardly seems important. Instead, the internal differences 
among Sunni Muslims are a recurrent topic of conversation. 

The local discussions about the Tablighi-Sunni divide within Sunni Islam 
may have been spurred by a pronounced growth in the number of mosques of 
both orientations in the town. In a survey’ in 2012, the number of mosques in 
Anand was fifty-one, of which thirty-four were associated with the Tablighi Ja- 
maat and sixteen were described as Sunni (one mosque did not fit either of these 
categories). Of these fifty-one mosques, twenty-six had been constructed after 
2002, with the number of mosques of the Tablighi Jamaat rising from eighteen 
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to thirty-four and the number of Sunni mosques from 6 to sixteen. This spur in 
construction after 2002 seems to reflect a competition between religious leaders 
on both sides to find followers among the newly arrived Muslims. 

The Tablighi Jamaat is a religious reform movement that has a presence 
throughout India and has a large following in Anand. An educational institute 
for religious reform was founded in Anand around 1920, and has grown into 
a large madrassa with dense regional networks, offering a complete religious 
education from kindergarten to postgraduate studies, a government-supported 
school with a mainstream secular curriculum, and more than a hundred small 
madrassas that offer primary religious education to the rural youth in the sur- 
rounding villages. While the residents discuss Anand as a center of Islamic 
reform in the Charotar region, the presence of other mosques shows that the 
Tablighi Jamaat is not hegemonic, and religious practices are as contested here 
as they are among Muslims elsewhere in India. 

Existing literature on Islamic reform movements in South Asia indicates that 
in broad terms, Muslims distinguish between two versions of Islam: on the one 
hand, a mystical form of Islam, in which saints act as intermediaries between peo- 
ple and God; and, on the other hand, a “reformist” Islam, in which people develop 
amore direct relation with God through the study of the Islamic texts, prayer and 
reflection, and ritual sobriety (F. Osella and C. Osella 2008a; Simpson 2006, 
14). The two categories should be seen not as two separate sects, but as potential 
courses of action that an individual can decide to follow (see Simpson 2006, 108- 
9; 2008). Reform has been described as a device for the rich to reinforce their eco- 
nomically dominant position by claiming religious superiority (Gardner 2001, 
236-37), and also as a means by which individuals in low-and middle-ranked 
caste groups seek to improve their status (Jasani 2008, 453). In Gujarat, too, 
articulations of religious difference become a platform on which Muslims can 
compete for status and superiority with other Muslims (Simpson 2006). 

In Anand, the appeal of reform to residents who self-identify as middle-class 
is its emphasis on learning. Shahinben—one of the more highly educated 
women in the neighborhood, with a bachelor’s degree in English and another 
degree in education, who worked as an English teacher in a local school— 
thought that the advantage of the Tablighi Jamaat is that “you don’t need a 
religious teacher to tell you what to do,” how to pray, how to celebrate festivals, 
or how to behave. Instead of consulting a bapu (Saiyed saint) about religious 
matters, she felt that as a Tablighi, she can read and think on their own. Her 
feelings are congruent with those of middle-class groups elsewhere in India, 
who “associate religious reformism with a self-consciously ‘modern’ outlook; 
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the promotion of education; rallying of support from the middle classes” 
(F. Osella and C. Osella 2008b, 317). 

These ideas about religious reform are entwined with ideas about the 
rural-urban divide. My neighbors in Anand observed that new arrivals who had 
lived in a village before settling in town tend to fall “under the influence” of the 
religious atmosphere in town after some time, and then gradually reform their 
religious practices. In a neighboring household, for example, a man had started 
to pray five times a day after coming to live in Anand. While this surprised his 
wife, because he had never done so previously, she was told that this is a normal 
part of the process of adaption from a rural to a more urban and modern life- 
style. On the other hand, Vohra residents of the small town of Sultanpur suggest 
that they themselves observe Islamic tenets, such as the five daily prayers, less 
strictly than their urban relatives in Anand (Heitmeyer 2009a, 174), and see 
Anand as a space where manifestations of piety and an Islamized middle-class 
urban lifestyle are more important than in Sultanpur. These categories, however, 
are not as stable as the narratives suggest. In practice, the rural-urban division is 
less a boundary and more a continuum (Tacoli 1998); moreover, religious prac- 
tices are dynamic in both rural and urban households. 

These descriptions bring out another key term of differentiation: education. 
“Education,” indeed, was on everyone’s lips throughout my stays in Anand. 
Among the first items of information exchanged when two new people meet 
each other here is the educational level of their children. Education is also among 
the first things mentioned in local gossip, in the sense that criticism directed at 
a common acquaintance is almost inevitably accompanied by the qualifier that 
they are “not educated.” Education has become a symbol of community (Cohen 
2000, 19)—more particularly, a symbol of an urban, middle-class community 
that derives its prosperity and social standing from the social and cultural capital 
acquired through education (Bourdieu 1986). 

Education is linked with another important marker of difference in the 
neighborhood: the one between business families (self-employed) and those “in 
service” (indicating employment irrespective of the sector). Both types exist in 
the Majestic Housing Society, and both are considered middle-class, but they 
are conceived of as differently positioned. The business families are thought 
to have invested less in formal education, preferring to hand over the family 
business from father to son, asa result of their traditionally privileged position, 
having land, shops, or other economic assets in their villages of origin. Other 
families derive their income and status not from trade but from employment in 
white-collar work, preferably in government offices, and thus are said to focus 
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more strongly on education as a way of seeking access to secure employment. 
Again, these categories are not fixed—even business families often send their 
children to institutions of higher education in Anand. Some develop mixed 
economic strategies, with one son maintaining the family business while other 
sons and daughters are sent to college to enhance the chances of employment or 
migration overseas, and to increase their chances on the marriage market. 

Vohras report a growing importance of education, which heightens long-term 
negotiations around status and hierarchy. In the Vohras’ internal community 
hierarchy, there is a class division between a group of traditionally wealthy busi- 
ness families and a less privileged group without traditional capital, who have 
achieved wealth and status in the town through education and employment 
(“service”). The first group is associated with the Chaud marriage circle of the 
Vohra community, and the second is associated with the Arsad and Makeriya 
marriage circles. In Anand, there is growing competition between these groups, 
residents have said, because the families of the Arsad and Makeriya group are 
catching up so fast that they are now surpassing the Chaud families in status 
and wealth—and this would be a major impetus for Chaud families to send their 
children to be educated as well. Some claimed that the status difference between 
the groups has completely fallen apart. Others contest this, pointing to the ways 
in which business families are able to maintain family-owned property, land, and 
profitable relations in the villages of origin, even after having moved to the town. 

These various social boundaries through which Muslims in Anand under- 
stand difference and commonality illustrate the complexity of status differen- 
tiations and negotiations in the neighborhood. The terms “middle-class” and 
“poor,” “service” and “business,” in particular, are relevant to the everyday mo- 
bility practices of the residents, which are shaped by their occupational practices 
and educational aspirations. Within these multilayered patterns of differenti- 
ation, the capacity to be mobile can be regarded as an additional modality of 
social differentiation. 


Rural-Urban Linkages 


Vohras’ narratives of their regional community point to a long-term economic 
engagement with the rural economy through agriculture-related occupations 
and alliances with Hindus in a shared regional economy. These regional nar- 
ratives are expressed from a position of rupture, following trends of urbaniza- 
tion, displacement, and segregation. But urbanization has not completely erased 
the Vohras’ relations to the Charotar lands. On the contrary, in Anand they 
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remain embedded in aspects of the rural and peri-urban economy, along with 
their urban-based residency and occupations. Their experiences of rural-urban 
mobility are aligned with descriptions of Anand as an example of a town with 
a well-developed rural-urban road and railway infrastructure, intimately con- 
nected to the rural hinterland through dense economic and social networks (S. 
Patel 2006, 26). 

While these networks have changed in response to the recent history of segre- 
gation, they are still significant. This is not only the case for elderly people, but is 
also the lived experience of a younger generation, for whom the present situation 
of urban life is already taken for granted, but who still maintain various ties to 
people and places beyond the town. Their parents maintain such ties themselves 
and also actively pass on this knowledge to the next generation. 

For business families in particular, especially the traditionally wealthy families 
who hold family-owned property and businesses in the villages, the cultivation 
of relationships in places besides Anand is a crucial economic strategy. If they 
own land, this can be retained and rented out to acquaintances or dependents, 
they can farm it and generate profits, or the land can be sold and reinvested. 
Such activities are dependent on sustained relations with relatives, friends, and 
business partners in the villages, including with people from other communities 
and castes. Their wide networks came to the surface when interlocutors took 
me along to visit nearby villages, where they mingled with obvious familiarity 
despite, in some cases, some performative disdain for the rurality of the place. 
Here, the village was devalued as a remnant of rural past but obviously also re- 
invigorated with meaning as a source of relationships and resources, from which 
a privileged group of landowners in the town also derives its wealth and power. 

The London-based businessman, Idris, isan example of this business perspec- 
tive (see chapter 3). Another business family, who were among my neighbors 
in Anand’s Majestic Housing Society, also illustrate how residence in a segre- 
gated town has not stopped entrepreneurs from remaining active in the wider 
region of Charotar. The dispersal of their trade depends on their widely spread 
social relationships in the region and their social labor and skill in maintaining 
them. They were active in the potato trade before, but currently they are almost 
exclusively involved in real estate. In 2012, they were constructing a shopping 
complex in a nearby town in Umreth. Vasim is the oldest son of this wealthy 
Chaud Vohra family in Anand.” Vasim’s father had instructed him to manage 
the day-to-day operations at the shopping mall under construction, and he spent 
five days a week there, waiting for potential investors who visited sporadically to 
enquire about buying a shop. 
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One day, Vasim invited me to come along. That day, he wiped the dust from 
the seat of his white two-wheeler with an old cloth, put a scarf over his nose and 
mouth as protection against the dust, and instructed me to do the same. We 
hit the road. The heat was soaring. “Normally I go on scooty [two-wheeler],” 
he remarked, “but from tomorrow onwards Ill take the bus. Now that summer 
is coming, the heat is getting too much. My father has a car but I still haven't 
learned how to drive it.” While passing the Ekta and Tip Top restaurants, Vasim 
pointed to the latter and said, “This is a new restaurant. I want to open a restau- 
rant myself around here, maybe next year.” The road then led away from Anand 
and through agricultural fields. 

Finally, we stopped in a largely uninhabited area with a noisy road, fences, 
and a few halfconstructed buildings—the outskirts of Umreth. Other than 
the construction workers and traffic, there were few people around. It was a 
patchy landscape, dry, and seemingly empty, lined by low concrete walls marking 
the boundaries of private properties from each other, and dotted with widely 
dispersed and mostly unfinished buildings. Vasim remarked, “Now, this area 
is nothing. But in ten years it will be fully developed. Value will rise. We are 
building a shopping center with two floors. If all goes well, we want to build a 
multiplex cinema on the third floor. At this point we are building and selling at 
the same time.” He said that Umreth is 


a good place for investment. Before, my father constructed several build- 
ings in Anand. He planned to buy a new plot in Anand as well, but the 
price was so high he decided not to do it. Anand is already totally devel- 
oped. The prices are so high that they can hardly rise further. We prefer 
investing in small places, villages that are growing, where you can still buy 
land at a reasonable price and then make profit at a lower risk. Umreth is 
cheaper than Anand, because it is still small. But it is growing. Many peo- 
ple from the surrounding villages come here to shop. 


For Vasim, the Charotar tract is configured into zones of opportunity, profit, 
and loss. It is in the peri-urban zone of a growing town, on the edge of “devel- 
opment,” where his family expects to make a profit. Like many in India today, 
this family has turned to land brokering: the speculative business of converting 
agricultural land into real estate. 

In the absence of customers in the office, we relax and talk. Vasim asks ques- 
tions about Amsterdam. Then he talks about the violence of 2002. He is very 
interested in talking about this: “Nowadays people forget, but the people who 
have lost their children, their houses, their business, how can they forget?” In the 
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middle of the conversation, he suddenly warns me, “Now stop talking about this, 
a Hindu is coming.” A man walks in, sits down, and starts chatting to us comfort- 
ably. When Vasim goes to the other room to pray, without me having asked any 
questions, the man starts talking to me. His message: “There is no Hindu-Muslim 
tension here.” Vasim later explains that this person arranges government permits 
for the construction business. “He knows very well how to get things done around 
here. He used to be a bureaucrat with the municipality, until he got fired because 
of corruption. We pay him a lot for his service of dealing with government offi- 
cials, but he does his work well.” Vasim further explains that collaborating with 
Hindus is vital in the real estate business, because of the need to get permissions 
from government officials as well as the strict residential segregation in the region. 


The shopping mall under construction is located next to a temple. 


This area we are building in is a Hindu area. On that side there is a mandir 
[Hindu temple]; on the other side, Hindus are building an apartment com- 
plex. The customers who come to inquire about buying a shop with us are 
also mainly Hindus. We are the only Muslims here. I can tell you, if we had 
been Hindus, all the shops would have been sold by now, not just seventy 
out of 110. People are a bit hesitant about buying from a Muslim. They 
don’t say so, but I can feel I have to deal with a trust issue. That is why we 
collaborate with Hindu partners. We put the names of the two Hindu 
partners on the sign board that advertises our shopping mall. They are not 
financially involved, but they are giving their name. In the same way, we 
help them if they want to do business in a Muslim area. My father has a lot 
of experience in this business; he knows how to do all these things. 


Vasim, a resident of Anand since childhood, and having lived in London as 
a student for some time as well, is planning to get married and build his future 
here in Gujarat. As an apprentice in the family business, he is keen on learning 
the tricks of the trade from his father while developing a business mind of his 
own. As he makes clear, this includes learning how to conduct himself success- 
fully in a Hindu-dominated environment. One way in which Vasim maintains 
a low profile is in the way he dresses. When he is at home in Anand, Vasim 
normally wears the white cotton attire that is popular among men who follow 
the Tablighi Jamaat. Vasim is active in the Tablighi Jamaat and would prefer to 
wear his religious dress every day, but he believes that “if l wear my white clothes 
... people look at me as if 1am an animal. They fear. They look at me... don or 
mafia, they think.” At the office, he experiments with different clothes, some- 


times coming in trousers, sometimes in religious dress. 
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FIGURE 4.1. Resident of Anand traveling to the nearby town of 


Petlad in a shared autorickshaw, face covered with a dupatta to pro- 
tect against dust on the road. (Photo by the author, 2012.) 


THESE SCENES FROM a day of travel-along research demonstrate that urban- 
ization and residential segregation have not erased the possibilities of main- 
taining economic and social links with people and places in the wider region 
of Charotar. For landed business families like these, members of an urbanized 
Muslim community in Anand, their occupations remain closely tied up with the 
surrounding region, and with various social networks. Their investments also 
symbolically reaffirm a link to the land itself, so that the everyday rural-urban 
exchanges of the landed business families can also be regarded as a concrete sub- 
stantiation of Vohras belonging to the Charotar region. 

For the service families, focused on education and white-collar employment, 
the relation with the village is not necessarily as important as it is for these busi- 
ness families. The social life of the service families I knew seemed to be focused 
on the town. Nevertheless, rural-urban connections exist in this group as well. 
When service families have relatives living in nearby villages, in some cases 
the town-based families offer a rural niece a foster home in their own house in 
Anand, so that relatives can participate in higher education despite their rural 
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residency. These interactions generate a view of the town as a privileged space, 
and of the village as bereft of access to such privilege. This is different from the 
views in Vasim’s family, where the rural arena is looked upon as a resource for 
potential profits. Thus, the views of the townspeople on their rural surroundings 
are affected by dynamics of occupation, property, and class, and there are differ- 
ences between those with and without capital beyond the town.* 


Getting Around Town 


For middle-class Muslims who have established themselves as entrepreneurs and 
educated professionals in Anand, the town promises opportunity, self-realiza- 
tion, and a respectable social status. In a town that has become segregated along 
religious lines, however, the realization of these class aspirations is dependent 
on being mobile and getting around the town. The ability to be mobile, there- 
fore, becomes an important line of differentiation alongside other markers of 
differentiation in the neighborhood. This is demonstrated by the case study of 
a middle-class Muslim family in Anand, whose lives are shaped by aspirations 
of class bonding (with the predominantly Hindu middle classes), as well as ex- 
periences of class distinction (within the Muslim-majority neighborhood). This 
is Zakiya’s family, mentioned in the beginning of this chapter and in chapter 2 
(during the festival of Uttarayan). 

Siraj, Rakeem, and their four children moved to Anand in 2004 from the 
nearby town of Tarapur (an hour’s drive from Anand). They are an example of a 
landowning Muslim family going through a process of urbanization, who have 
moved to Anand for education and to be closer to government offices (in this 
case, Anand’s district court), while still holding onto assets in their village of 
origin. Their everyday practices straddle the rural-urban divide. Siraj is a notary 
lawyer with an office in Tarapur, where he also owns a house, and where one of 
his brothers is managing the family-owned agricultural lands. Since his arrival, 
Siraj had started up a second office in Anand. The office was turned over to his 
eldest son, Adam, after he graduated with a law degree. In 2017, Siraj returned 
to working full time in the village; his wife, Rakeem, joined him there a few days 
a week to manage their household while their son and daughter-in-law (who is 
also a lawyer) managed the office and household in Anand. On weekends, they 
were all together in Anand. 

They are an example of a middle-class Muslim family who strongly empha- 
sizes education. Education is important for anyone, Siraj says, but particularly 
for Muslims: “If you are good, people don’t care about your religion.” Many 
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of his clients are Hindu, and they entrust him with handling their legal con- 
flicts—he wants the same for his children. These considerations resemble those 
of Muslims elsewhere in India, who have invested in education to obtain not 
only employment but also respect (Jeffrey, Jeffery, and Jeffery 2008, 201), to 
highlight an achieved social status as “educated” over an ascribed social status 
as “Muslim” (Jeffrey, Jeffery, and Jeffery 2004). 

The family also exemplifies a strong orientation toward middle-class Hindus. 
When the family showed me the wedding photo album of their son Adam and his 
wife, for example, they made sure I took note of the diversity of guests in my note- 
book, and especially that some of the guests were Hindus—a judge and several 
lawyers had come to congratulate the family and had joined in for a vegetarian 
dinner on the wedding grounds behind their house. Adam found this notewor- 
thy, because normally “they [Hindus] don’t feel comfortable coming to our area.” 
Despite living in a segregated residential area, the members of this family actively 
maintain relationships with middle-class Hindus; moreover, they encourage the 
younger members of the family to develop such relations of their own. Education 
is one of the avenues through which such relations can be cultivated. 


Getting Around for Education 


To learn more about the mobility of middle-class Muslim life in a Hindu-ma- 
jority town centered on education, I talked to teachers, and parents of students 
going to Anand’s colleges and schools, as well as to the students themselves. 
What I learned was that higher education creates a link between the Muslim 
and Hindu parts of town. While public and political discussions about the edu- 
cation of Muslims in India tend to focus on madrassa education in Muslim-only 
environments,’ I found that such Islamic schooling does not particularly appeal 
to middle-class Muslim families in Anand (see also Chatterjee 2017, 131). This 
is partly because Islamic doctrine is so contested (as discussed above)—many 
prefer it be conducted after school hours, with selected private teachers. But it 
is also because education is considered a way of connecting to wider society, and 
of becoming familiar with the practices and spaces of the dominant groups in 
society. Going to a school with only other Muslims would defeat the purpose of 
obtaining crucial social and cultural capital through education. It is, however, 
hard to say anything general about the impact of these education experiences on 
Hindu-Muslim relations, as the students I have spoken to report experiencing 
both inclusion and exclusion. 

From the perspective of the Muslim area, the educational map of the town 
can be divided into four zones. For higher education, the main site is Vallabh 
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Vidyanagar, with its many colleges and institutes—a Hindu-majority area. This 
space is dominated by the public Sardar Patel University, with many colleges and 
campus buildings, but it also contains many private colleges, which are mostly 
Hindu-dominated, and some Christian institutions.° Second, there are also 
schools and colleges in the urban center of Anand—closer to the Muslim area. 
Most of these are Hindu-majority spaces. While some of these are openly dis- 
criminatory toward Muslims, others accept diverse student populations. Third, 
most of the primary and secondary Christian schools are located in Gamdi. 
While they give preference to Christian students, the teachers indicate that now- 
adays the majority of their students are Muslims. Finally, a few schools started 
by Muslims are found within the Muslim area itself. Siraj is a trustee of one such 
school, but he would never have sent his own children there. It was started as an 
initiative to educate the children of the refugees who settled in Anand in 2002 
and caters primarily to poor children without other options. 

Siraj sent his own children to be educated in private English-medium schools 
and colleges of higher education, and thus all his children have commuted, for at 
least part of their lives, to Hindu-majority spaces. When I joined Siraj’s youngest 
daughter, Zakiya, at college (in 2017), she talked about her college friends, who 
are predominantly Hindu, and she emphasized how she enjoyed spending time 
with these friends, in small eateries, parks, and ice-cream shops, where they hang 
out during study breaks—all located in “Hindu” spaces in and around Vallabh 
Vidyanagar. On the other hand, she mentioned that fellow students had said 
“bad things about us,” that “Muslims are not good.” She tried to ignore this: “I 
don’t want to think about it too much.” 

In other families, student mobility sometimes causes anxiety over safety, as 
was explained by a grandfather who said he felt relieved every time his grand- 
daughters returned from their classes in Vallabh Vidyanagar: “You never know 
when a riot will break out.” When I asked Zakiya if she felt safe, she simply 
shrugged and said, “Sure, I feel safe in Vidyanagar; I go there all the time.” Her 
mother Rakeem, not scared either, did take some precautions. After their Haj 
visit in 2012, Rakeem wore a burqa for a few months, in an effort to be a pious 
Muslim. At that time, however, she was also taking a course in English at the 
Sardar Patel University in Vidyanagar. During her trips to the university, she felt 
that everybody was looking at her burga and became extremely self-conscious 
about standing out as a Muslim in a Hindu environment. As a consequence, 
she quickly abandoned the practice. Zakiya is also not recognizable as a Mus- 
lim from her dress. She goes to college in a salwar kameez, a common dress for 
women in her age group (irrespective of religion). 
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When Rakeem talked about abandoning the burqa, she did not seem annoyed 
or upset. She described it in a practical, matter-of-fact way, just as Shahinben had 
instructed me, matter-offactly, never to bring meat into the university library 
of Vidyanagar. Another woman had told me that while I was in Vidyanagar, I 
should always introduce my research topic as “Charotar” (without immediately 
mentioning Muslims—such information could be shared later, once they had 
gotten to know me). With these instructions, they were, in effect, teaching me 
what they also teach their children: how to behave in Hindu-dominated spaces 
so that nobody would take offense. Potential obstacles can be prevented or over- 
come by prioritizing social roles—as classmates, colleagues, clients, or friends— 
rather than religious characteristics. 

Anand’s educational field is one of multiple sites in which Muslims are able 
to forge and sustain relations with Hindus. While I cannot give an exact answer 
about how interreligious relations have evolved in Anand,’ my data suggest that 
relationships across religious boundaries are deemed important, and, moreover, 
that these middle-class Muslim families considered them to be anormal element 
of everyday life. Their everyday travels in the campus area of Vidyanagar indicate 
they habitually participate in the public life of the town beyond the Muslim area. 
The resulting Hindu-Muslim relations do not only produce potential social cap- 
ital (e.g., in Siraj’s work as a lawyer), but also hold great symbolic importance, in 
that they substantiate the perception of being part of an urbanized and educated 
Indian middle class shared by Muslims, Hindus, and Christians. 

While moving into the Muslim area may in one way separate Muslims from 
Hindus, in another it enables them to access and make use of facilities in nearby 
Hindu spaces within the town, as students, consumers, and potentially as work- 
ers or businesspeople. The move contributes to making a Hindu-Muslim binary, 
but, when coupled with everyday mobility practices, still potentially enables the 


reworking of such prevalent categorizations along the lines of class. 


Getting Around to Do Good 


The literature about urban space in India has highlighted the efforts of mid- 
dle-class groups to maintain their geographic and symbolic distance from the 
poor by withdrawing into gated communities and organizing the removal of the 
informal settlements of poorer residents (“slums”) from their neighborhoods. In 
Indian city spaces, where different classes have often lived in close proximity to 
each other, this proximity now causes discomfort and anxiety among the urban 
middle classes, and they are closing their ranks vis-a-vis “slum dwellers” and “un- 
educated” members of society (Fernandes 2004), who are considered a nuisance 
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(Ghertner 2015) or negative role models (Nandy 1998). In India’s Muslim areas, 
however, poorer and wealthier households live within close proximity to each 
other, grouped together only because of their imposed categorization as Muslim. 

This proximity has been described in two contrasting ways. One description 
suggests that the proximity of poor people leads to considerable class anxiety 
for middle-class Muslim families. Middle-class Muslims in Kolkata, who live 
in exclusive enclaves with very little contact with the rest of the neighborhood, 
symbolically distance themselves from the less fortunate Muslims by expressing 
disdain (Chatterjee 2017, chap. 2). Such attitudes are quite similar to those of 
middle-classes Hindu families, who similarly feel pressure to constantly prove 
their class status (Dickey 2012; Saavala 2001). Other observations point to an 
emerging cross-class solidarity between Muslims. In Ahmedabad, where wealthy 
and poor Muslims have settled in Muslim areas such as Juhapura after 2002, 
their proximity has prompted wealthy Muslims to organize and collect funds to 
build schools, hospitals, and other kinds of infrastructure in the neighborhood 
(Jaffrelot and Thomas 2012; also Turél 2007). This has been described as a form 
of cross-class solidarity with the poorer residents of the neighborhood, through 
philanthropy and “upliftment.” 

In Anand, both mechanisms seem to operate simultaneously. While at times 
interlocutors would make it very clear that they would not, for example, visit the 
places I had been to the previous day, implicitly suggesting this would be below 
their standing, they were themselves involved in a variety of hierarchical net- 
works with poorer as well as richer acquaintances. In Siraj and Rakeem’s family, 
Thad the chance to observe how such relationships between people of different 
social standing operate. 

Siraj was a trustee of a small primary school.* The trust had been started 
shortly after the 2002 violence with the aim of providing education to Mus- 
lims, and the school had been built next to a refugee colony. The trustees were 
all Muslim men, mostly Vohra, and included two businessmen, two teachers, an 
office worker, a press reporter, and a politician. The trustees of the school would 
occasionally drive over to interact with the teachers, parents, and students. The 
teachers among them were the most active, but the others also showed up during 
special events such as school ceremonies, which the trustees were invited to attend 
as special guests. During these events, the trustees would sit on an elevated part 
of the grounds, visible to all students and parents, and make short speeches. They 
ceremoniously presented awards to students who had scored top marks, symboli- 
cally enacting their generosity and patronage. The principal of the school (a young 
woman) said that “our trustees have a plan,” “they know what they are doing,” 
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and that they are good people who “take care of us.” These ceremonial interac- 
tions espouse a moral idiom in which transactions between unequal actors are 
sanctioned, and provide a framework for well-to-do men such as Siraj to display 
their success while making a contribution to public life (see Piliavsky 2014, 13). 

This is a small school, with classes up till the eighth standard. The school 
fees are low (%300, in 2012), and the poorest pupils qualify for free education 
through a charity scheme funded by the trustees and other local donors. Accord- 
ing to the books of the school, to which I was given access, 249 pupils (excluding 
the kindergarten class) were enrolled in the school in July 2011. Of the 249 
pupils, 92 received free school tuition. In 2012, the school had grown consider- 
ably bigger, having 370 children, of which 150 received free admission. About 
the pupils who received charity, the principal explained: “They are so poor that 
they cannot afford a full school uniform. You see, their parents live over there... 
[pointing to a set of huts]. We give them a chance to study here.” 

On Independence Day in 2017, as Siraj was busy, his wife, Rakeem, took his 
place during the school’s celebrations and sat on the stage as a trustee. I took 
some pictures of the ceremony and the school’s surroundings. When she saw 
them that afternoon, her attention lingered on an image of the only road leading 
up to the school. In this part of town, the road was unpaved, muddy, and full of 
potholes—a striking contrast with the freshly painted school building. Accord- 
ing to the residents there, rickshaw drivers rarely entered these bumpy streets 
unless they resided in the area themselves, or charged higher prices than normal. 
This impinged on the residents’ ability to get to work, hospitals, and markets. 
Seeing pictures of the road goaded Rakeem to action. Her own housing society 
has a fine interior road, yet she used the term “we” when she exclaimed, on behalf 
of the residents nearby the school, “We are also taxpayers!” In a flash, she de- 
cided: “Let’s go to Chinakaka.” Chinakaka is the nickname of a local politician. 


RAKEEM HAS HER own scooty. With me on the back, she drove it to Chinaka- 
ka’s house. The street was paved in this part of the Muslim area. The house was 
big. Chinakaka is a BJP party worker. Being Muslim, he had run several times 
for elections as the BJP representative from the Muslim area, although he kept 
losing to Congress (the preferred party for most Muslims of Anand). When we 
entered the house, his wife offered us ice cream, and he showed us the promo- 
tional materials from his last election campaign, in which he had promised infra- 
structural improvements. Rakeem told me to show him my pictures of the road 
leading to the school, in support of her argument that a new road was required. 
Chinakaka responded, “It will take time. There are town planning schemes. 
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At this moment, they are working on T.P. scheme eight or nine, and this area is 
planned for in T.P. scheme twelve. It will take years before town planning will 
arrive there.” He further clarified why his hands were tied: “BJP is in power in 
Anand and everywhere in Gujarat. But in this neighborhood, everyone is voting 
Congress, so the BJP is not taking any effort to develop it.” 

Despite Chinakaka’s lack of power and his inability to make any promises, 
Rakeem looked very content thereafter. On the way back home, she said, “I want 
to do good work for my community. I want to be an example in my community. 
This is why I started studying.” When we arrived at her house, she told a neigh- 
boring family enthusiastically what we had done. In the future, she wants to “sit 
in a chair” in this school, or, in other words, to be a leader. This was precisely 
what she had done that day, by positioning herself'as a mediator, a “broker” (Ber- 
enschot and Bagchi 2020), between the roadless housing societies surrounding 
the school and the politician. 

Theories about middle-class India highlight the desire of middle-class groups 
to separate themselves symbolically and spatially from the poor. Indian Mus- 
lims tend to live in neighborhoods where people of different classes live close to- 
gether. This residential proximity of wealthier and poorer Muslims can generate 
class anxiety, but also invites distinctive forms of cross-class solidarity through 
charitable endeavors. The situation in Anand shows how these two strategies 
are not diametrically opposed, as charitable work can itself also become a way 
of enacting and expressing class distinctions. The case of this school shows how 
such interactions with the local poor can be expressions of the moral value that 
“differences of rank do not prevent relations but promote intimacy between par- 
ties in distinct and complementary roles” (Piliavsky 2014, 30). 


Fragile Futures and Transnational Aspirations 


In 2020, Zakiya completed her Bachelor degree in electrical engineering. She 
was preparing to continue her studies abroad. She was taking English classes, 
obtained a driver’s license, and asked around for advice about the best desti- 
nation: the United Kingdom, Germany, Canada? Hearing about the difficul- 
ties of Indian students in the United Kingdom, aggravated as a result of the 
COVID-19 lockdown, by the end of the year she had made up her mind and was 
arranging fingerprints for a Canadian visa application. In 2021, her Canadian 
visa application was approved; her older brother Adam obtained a visa for the 
United Kingdom. The family was among the majority of Muslim families in the 
neighborhood, who had no previous personal connections with Indian diaspora 
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networks, and who are now investing considerable resources in international 
migration. 

Anand is a global town. On the Anand-Vidyanagar road and all around the 
Vidyanagar campus area, billboards advertise the services of visa agents to help 
students gain admission to foreign colleges. In 2015, we counted thirty-three 
visa consultancy agents, most of them in easily accessible locations such as shop- 
ping areas (Verstappen and Rutten 2015). The proliferation of such commercial 
services, catering to the masses, demonstrates there has been a shift in transna- 
tional migration patterns. While earlier migrants from central Gujarat migrated 
using family, caste, and village networks (as explained in chapter 3), at present, 
agents offer temporary work and student visas that make it easier for those with- 
out privileged migration networks to migrate as well. 

Broader opportunities to migrate offer Anand’s middle-class Muslim youth 
new hopes. Migration has been relatively limited among the Vohras of central 
Gujarat in comparison with, for example, the Patels of central Gujarat, or the 
Muslims of Gujarat’s coastal regions. But in Anand, approximately a third of the 
families who participated in my household survey had transnational links, and 
many other families hoped to send their children overseas in the future. The 
migration aspirations of these middle-class Vohra families reveal some of their 
expectations for India’s future. 

Given the focus of my research on mobility, I have spent a considerable amount 
of time talking to local youth and their parents about their migration aspirations. 
By far the most recurrent narrative came down to anxiety about job scarcity: 
“there are no jobs.” The lack of employment opportunities for educated youth 
is a nationwide problem, and has been widely discussed by economists of India, 
and also in Gujarat. While the neoliberal economic policies of the Gujarat goy- 
ernment resulted in economic growth, this growth did not translate to economic 
welfare for the majority in Gujarat (Hirway, Shah, and Shah 2014; based on data 
over the period 2002-2012). The tax breaks and subsidies granted to the corpo- 
rate business class attracted investors, but they did not produce what economists 
refer to as “decent jobs” (Unni and Naik 2012). Employment in the public sector 
declined, as did employment in industry and agriculture, and the remaining jobs 
in the service sector did not provide regular wages or social security. 

This has caused significant tension in Anand. Many Muslim families in 
Anand live in good houses, own a scooty or motorbike, invest in education, and 
have middle-class aspirations and urban lifestyles. They, however, are also con- 
fronted with rising land, housing, and food prices, and worry about the next 
generation’s capacity to be financially stable enough to find a job, marry, buy 
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a house of their own, and provide for a future family. Discrepancies between 
current living standards and future prospects are widely discussed, even among 
relatively privileged self-employed families like Siraj’s. Concerns over absent jobs 
are felt most acutely by the service families who have gained status and prosper- 
ity through education and secure employment, and who now see their children 
struggling to find even a low-paid temporary job. Within this group, given the 
increasing scarcity of secure jobs in a neoliberal economy, their currently com- 
fortable middle-class status seems very fragile in light of the limited economic 
prospects for the next generation. One question these employed parents ask 
themselves is, “Will our children be able to keep up our lifestyle in the future?” 
This lack of secure employment is one of the reasons why these middle-class 
families take out loans to send their children abroad. Shahinben’s family is an 
example of a service family who is also one of the more transnationally con- 
nected families in the neighborhood, with two sons in Australia. Shahinben, 
a teacher in a government-aided Catholic school in Gamdi,’ earned a salary of 
%40,000 ($812)! per month in 2011-2012. This was a very good salary by local 
standards (in comparison, a teacher in a privately funded primary school earned 
between 23,000 and %4,000). Therefore, even if her husband was selling samo- 
sas on the market, Shahinben was the main breadwinner of the household. Her 
government-funded employment, moreover, came with several social security 
benefits, such as a profitable pension to look forward to. Her retired father, who 
had worked for the government, received a pension of %70,000 ($1,422) per 
month—this meant, Shahinben said with a smile, that “he is very happy.” 
Shahinben was not so optimistic about the next generation, however. This is 


why she had taken loans to send her sons to Australia. She reasoned: 


We have two sons. Both are in Melbourne. When we sent my second son 
to Melbourne, people told us, “Why, you will be all alone! Don’t do it!” 
But we did it anyway. My husband and I wanted him to stand on his own 
feet. He was not earning anything here. He and his wife both have a B.Ed. 
[Bachelor of Education degree] and a B.A. [Bachelor of Arts], but could 
not find a stable position in a government school. Both were working [as 
teachers] in private schools. Their salary was very low. Our youngest son 
was earning 11,500 [$30] per month as a teacher, and it was not even a se- 
cure job. His wife became a principal and received M3,500 [$71] per month. 
Financially, they were totally relying on me and my husband. We wanted 
him to be independent of us and make his own money. We paid a donation 
of three lakh [K3,00,000/$6,093] to get him a job in a government school, 
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but even then, they only gave him a temporary contract. So, we thought it 
was better to take another loan and send him abroad. 


We have taken soooo many loans in our life. When we sent my eldest son to 
Melbourne, for two to three months I lay awake at night; we had taken a loan 
for his visa, and at first, he couldn’t find a job. But now they are OK over there, 
earning their own money. My eldest son has PR [permanent residence], so the 
younger one will surely get it also. We are paying off our last loan now and will 
never borrow money again. 

Parents like Shahinben, who themselves have stable jobs and have invested 
a considerable part of their income in the education of their children, feel that 
the return on this investment is poor in India now that their educated children 
remain unemployed. Sending a child abroad is not easy either, because, besides 
the initial loan, several other costs had to be incurred, such as living expenses 
overseas in the first months, and the unexpected costs charged by local visa 
agents to extend the visa. 

An additional hurdle that applies to Muslims is the risk of discrimination on 
the labor market. While the Gujarati job market is challenging for everybody, 
being Muslim does not improve one’s chances. One father said that his sons went 
overseas “because of Modi.” When I asked him what he meant by this, he replied 
that after the 2002 violence, many companies stopped hiring Muslims, and in 
some of them Muslims were fired. He himself had worked for twenty-one years 
as a clerk in a government office, earning approximately 20,000 per month 
($406). His two eldest sons, however, both of whom held degrees, had been un- 
able to find jobs. One left for South Africa, and the other moved to London. The 
youngest son, who does not have a degree and remained in Anand, is working in 
a local shop and earns around %3,000 ($61) per month, plus a variable commis- 
sion of 2,000 ($41) on average per month (totaling %5,000, or $102). According 
to local standards, this is not enough to sustain a family. 

A counterexample of a young Muslim man, who did obtain secure employ- 
ment as a professor in a local college, did not generate more hope either. He said: 


When I applied for my job as a professor, none of the other applicants had 
higher marks than me. Otherwise I would never have got the position. 
Muslims can only get jobs on the basis of merit. If you have average marks, 
there are no chances. I didn’t know anybody in the college, my family has 
no political contacts and not enough money to pay donations. Now that 
I am hired, I have not been paid the full salary according to government 
regulations. This is illegal but what can I do? 
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The story of mobility—and of mobility as a trademark of an urban mid- 
dle-class lifestyle—is thus fraught with ambivalence and inequality. With mo- 
bility emerging as such a central value of middle-class life, the risk of stagnation 
has become a source of concern. Future research will need to pay special atten- 
tion to these entwined experiences of mobility and stagnation, and how they are 
felt in different sections of segregated towns. 


Conclusion 


The everyday practices of Muslim middle-class families in the town show that 
Anand’s segregation has been accompanied by the retention of connections, and 
in some cases even a subjective experience of enhanced mobility. This has impli- 
cations for the study of residential segregation in India. It raises questions about 
how our understanding of segregation might change if we revisit it through a 
mobility lens. At the moment, various researchers are working to refine our un- 
derstandings of segregation in India (e.g., Susewind 2017). Some of them have 
started to specifically challenge the hypothesis of “estrangement” that has been a 
central element in the ghettoization thesis (Gayer and Jaffrelot 2012), alongside 
perceptions of segregated Muslim neighborhoods as “open air prisons” (Shaban 
2012b, 223). In the town of Bhuj in Kutch, for example, it is argued that the 
segregation of a Muslim neighborhood has been accompanied by the persistence 
of various heterogeneous networks (Ibrahim 2018, 123). Similarly, in the Mus- 
lim mohalla (neighborhood) of Zakir Nagar in Delhi, borders are permeable 
so that people come in and out “anywhere from several times a day to once a 
week to only a few a times a year, depending on the individual” (Kirmani 2013, 
112). The case study of Anand adds a regional and transnational dimension to 
these demonstrations. It invites us to explore how segregated cities and towns are 
shaped by rural-urban and local-global linkages alongside intra-urban ones. And 
it invites further research into how residential segregation can be differentially 
experienced and navigated by people with different capacities to be mobile—for 
example, when the availability of roads, two-wheelers, or visa becomes a way of 


indexing the relative privilege and marginality of residents. 


Conclusion 


New Lives, New Concepts 


How do people move on with their lives after an episode of violence? How, in 
the process, are spaces and societies remade? The concepts of center-making and 
reorientation can be used to answer this question. The sociological concepts of 
“ghetto” (applied to marginalized Muslim areas) and “suburb” (applied to mid- 
dle-class residential areas), which are more commonly used in the literature on 
urban landscapes in India, resonate only partially with life in Anand’s Muslim 
area. Instead, the Muslim area can be conceptualized as a center or a “hub”. Of 
the concepts used in discussing the social-spatial consequences of violence, “re- 
orientation” can be added to broaden the conversation about “displacement.” In 
this way, the space for conversation about the position of Muslims in India and 


about comparable situations elsewhere in the world can be expanded. 


Ghetto and Suburb 


Two possible ways of characterizing a neighborhood that exists on the outskirts 
of a growing city, and to study the relation of this neighborhood with the rest 
of the city, are the lenses of the ghetto and the suburb. Both terms have had a 
rich history in discussions on urban transformation in India. In India, the term 
“ghettoization” (Gayer and Jaffrelot 2012) is used mainly to describe the displace- 
ment of Muslims to marginal spaces; “suburb” (Rao 2013), in contrast, describes 
distinctly middle-class residential areas on the outskirts of the town. Both terms 
have some application to explain and describe the formation of a Muslim area 
in Anand town. Over time, however, I came to recognize not only the value but 
also the limitations of using these terms. Both terms can be considered as view- 
points, or lenses, that offer relevant insights into the formation and consolidation 
of Anand’s Muslim area. Neither of them, however, is sufficient in isolation. 
Walls and chowkidars (guards) have been a part of South Asian cities long 
before the term “ghetto” entered the Indian vocabulary. South Asian cities have 
historically been organized in clusters to establish and consolidate social dis- 
tinctions. The morphologies of this residential clustering are complex, involving 
aspects of race, caste, class, and religious identity, as well as regional and language 
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distinctions. Under colonial rule, for example, “white towns” were created (Mar- 
shall 2000) along with “hill stations,” in which the colonial elites could enjoy 
the cool air of the mountains (Kenny 1995). In postcolonial India, strategies to 
create exclusive spaces for the privileged sections of society still shape residential 
spaces, but in different ways. For example, municipal governments now build 
gated communities with world-class amenities for a global corporate class, while 
demolishing slums and resettling slum dwellers to the outermost peripheries 
of the city (Goldman and Longhofer 2009). The urban middle class distances 
itself from the urban poor through gated communities (Falzon 2004), “nuisance 
talk” (Ghertner 2015) and, on social media, activism around cleaning the city 
(Doron 2016). The dynamics of caste exclusion, too, continue to shape these 
urban landscapes, with marginalized Hindu caste groups relegated to specific 
residential neighborhoods, because they face discrimination in other parts of 
the city (Banerjee and Mehta 2017). 

In Indian newspapers and academic discussions, the term “ghettoization” is 
used to describe one particular mode of residential segregation, where Muslims 
are relegated either to the outskirts of the city or to the old inner city. Instances 
of ghettoization have been recorded in many parts of India, but the state of Gu- 
jarat has been discussed as a paradigmatic case due to the unprecedented spatial 
marginalization of Muslims in Ahmedabad (Gayer and Jaffrelot 2012; Jaffrelot 
and Thomas 2012). Scholars of India have found the framework of ghettoiza- 
tion useful in drawing attention to the spatial marginalization of Muslims as a 
consequence of the rise of anti-Muslim violence in India, and have proceeded to 
test its premises. 

The Muslims of Anand show that seeking safety in numbers after violence 
occurs not only in Indian cities, but also in towns and villages. The anti-Muslim 
pogroms of 2002 in Gujarat were not confined to cities—mobs swept the coun- 
tryside, attacking Muslim homes in village after village. In the Charotar region, 
Ode was the worst-affected village, while the town of Anand became a safety 
zone. The pogroms reached only some parts of Anand town, such as Vidyanagar, 
where Hindus were the majority. The mobs bypassed the area around the rail- 
way tracks, where some Muslim-majority housing societies already existed at the 
time. It was this safety zone, on the eastern outskirts of Anand, that refugees 
sought when their homes in the villages had been set aflame or when they feared 
they would be attacked. In the years thereafter, many more Muslims arrived in 
Anand from the nearby villages. The eastern outskirts of Anand, which con- 
sisted of agricultural and communal lands before, were developed into residen- 
tial areas. In areas where Muslims moved in, Hindus and Christians moved out. 
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Most residents moved only a few kilometers away; still, they remember this epi- 
sode as a turning point in the town’s history. Some call it a partition. 

In this rural region, urbanization has been accompanied by the emergence 
of new spatial imaginaries, with “Hindu villages” and “Muslim villages” in the 
countryside, “Hindu areas” in the main urban centers of government and edu- 
cation, and a growing “Muslim area” in the urban and peri-urban outskirts of 
Anand town. Anand’s municipal government is locally famous for its meticulous 
town-planning schemes, but town planning had not yet arrived in most parts of 
the Muslim areas ten years after the violence. In the period 2011-2012, I walked 
around a patchy landscape with new, freshly painted houses amid green patches, 
on (mostly) unpaved roads. When I returned in 2014 and 2017, new street lights 
had been added and more streets had been paved, yet others remained dirt roads. 
Residents understood the unevenness of infrastructural development as a result 
of the political constellation in the town: the municipal state authorities have 
been dominated by the BJP in this period, but most Muslims in Anand voted 
for the Indian National Congress party. 

The development of these urban spaces was an outcome of political and so- 
cial developments that involved the regrouping of people on the basis of their 
ascribed (religious) identities in response to violence. These are characteristics 
that define a “Muslim ghetto” (according to the analysis in Gayer and Jaffrelot 
2012, 21-22). But the concept of the ghetto does not fully capture the themes 
and concerns that emerge in this site, for three reasons. First, the residents them- 
selves do not use the term. Second, the negative connotations of the term do not 
resonate well with the residents’ experiences. Both public and state narratives 
present the Muslim ghetto as a problematic space, either because it is perceived 
to be criminal and deviant (in Hindu majoritarian narratives), or because it is 
neglected, isolated, and deprived (in the critical narratives of activists and jour- 
nalists). Scholars who use the term “Muslim ghetto” as an analytical tool also 
present it primarily in negative terms—as a symbol of marginalization. Third, 
and most important in my analysis, two key aspects of the definition ofa Muslim 
ghetto do not describe Anand: the “estrangement” and the subjective “sense of 
closure” of these Muslim residents from the rest of the city. 

Rather than experiencing estrangement and closure, the Muslim residents of 
Anand consider their homes to be well connected to the rest of the town and the 
wider region. They feel that their residences in the town are better connected 
geographically than their former homes in the villages, because they have bet- 
ter access to road networks and public transport facilities. Anand has a rail- 
way station that connects them to nearby cities, and a vibrant bus station and 
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shared rickshaw system that connects them to the surrounding region and other 
parts of the town. The area is close to institutes of higher education, various 
marketplaces, and government institutes and private offices that offer coveted 
white-collar jobs. These are some of the reasons why they consider their new 
residential area a privileged space, a “lucky space” that is better connected, more 
convenient, and more desirable than the village. 

While moving to the Muslim area of Anand may, in one sense, separate them 
from the majority society of Hindus, in another sense, it enables Muslims to ac- 
cess the facilities in the Hindu-majority areas of the urban conglomerate as stu- 
dents, consumers, and potential workers or businesspeople. The setup of Anand 
enables them to move between these different spaces and social realms, thereby 
maintaining long-standing relations while also exploring new kinds of relations 
within and beyond their own neighborhoods. Thus, their residence in Anand 
has become a way of broadening their scope and seeking new ways to connect 
with the wider society dominated by Hindus. Paradoxically, it is by moving into 
a Muslim area that some Muslims seem to be able to reconfigure themselves as 
part of an urbanized and educated Indian middle class. 

The Hindu areas of the town and the surrounding region are not no-go areas 
for Muslims; rather, these are important spaces of education, work and business, 
and consumption. Ventures into Hindu areas require some skills and knowl- 
edge, as shown in the cases of students or businessmen who skillfully adjust 
their attire and demeanor when they operate in such spaces. The businessman 
Vasim (in chapter 4), for example, carefully controls his self-presentation to be 
perceived as socially acceptable by his non-Muslim customers and partners. As 
Vasim explains, he learns these skills of building and maintaining relations from 
his more experienced father. These relations have long histories, and they remain 
important to economic and social life even in the present context of residential 
segregation. 

Altogether, Anand’s Muslim area does not fit in the existing classifications 
of estrangement and closure. The absence of language with which to capture 
my observations has led me to consider whether another notion (instead of the 
ghetto) is more suitable. The residents’ feelings of being well connected and priv- 
ileged in Anand suggest another label: the Indian suburb. This notion draws on 
Nikhil Rao’s historical account of colonial Bombay (1898-1964). Rao describes 
the “suburb” in contrast to the “old city,” which the colonial state authorities re- 
garded as cramped, chaotic, and unruly. They constructed new residential spaces 
on the outskirts of the city, where traffic, people, and air could be better con- 
trolled (Rao 2013, 21-58). These spaces were intended to attract middle-class 
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residents, but it was not the established urban middle classes of the inner city 
who relocated there. The people who moved into the suburb (from the 1920s 
onward) were aspiring middle classes from the rural south of India, attracted 
to the white-collar office jobs that were available in the city for educated indi- 
viduals at that time. Over time, this new middle-class suburb also turned into a 
neighborhood with a distinctly South Indian identity (Rao 2013, 96). 

There are obvious differences between colonial Bombay and contemporary 
Anand—for example, Bombay’s suburbs consisted of apartments while most 
of Anand’s middle-class families live in houses. Still, in several ways Rao’s 
characterizations of a suburb do apply in Anand. Like other Indian suburbs, 
Anand’s housing societies house middle-class residents with a history of ru- 
ral-urban relocation and share the characteristic rhythm of life in a suburb— 
especially the daily commute to places of work, business, and studies in the 
commercial and office centers of the city. They also display an evolving social 
identity as spatial, ethnic (religious), and social-political communities. The 
middle-class Muslims of Anand see their neighborhood as one in which they 
can find safety as well as certain forms of modernity, enhanced social status, 
and improved religious propriety. In these ways, defining it as a suburb fits 
Anand’s Muslim area very well. The spacious houses, the two-wheelers and 
cars parked around these houses, and the astronomic land prices—in compar- 
ison to the rest of the region—shape the experience of Anand’s Muslim area 
as a relatively privileged space; the constant in-and outflow of visitors from 
America, England, and Australia further reinforce this idea of a Royal Plaza 
(the name of a local landmark building). 

When one spends enough time on the rooftops and in the living rooms of 
this neighborhood, however, another story emerges. Worried parents start to 
talk about their troubled sons, who are frustrated that they cannot find a job, or 
about their daughters, who are educated but cannot find a spouse with a reliable 
income. It is the absence of decent employment that troubles the residents the 
most. Those with considerable economic and social capital run their own busi- 
nesses, while those who are less privileged strategize to land government jobs or 
migrate overseas. This is what life looks like, not just for Muslims, but for many 
middle-class people in small-town India. 

If the term “suburb” captures some aspects of life in Anand’s Muslim area 
better than the term “ghetto,” it is also, ultimately, not a satisfactory description. 
This is because the proliferation of separate residential areas is the product of 
a specific history of marginalization and exclusion of Muslims in India. This 
needs to be recognized and factored into the discussion. Thus, the middle-class 
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Muslim area of Anand does not neatly fit in with either of these categories, the 
ghetto or the suburb. In what terms, then, can we aptly describe it? 


Hub 


Anand’s Muslim area has been described here as the headquarters of the regional 
Vohra community, as a new hometown for overseas Vohras, and also, jokingly, 
as a “Mecca” for Vohras. Its residents have described it as a new space that sig- 
nifies upward socioeconomic mobility as well as enhanced geographic mobility 
and connectivity. Muslims in nearby villages and towns have described Anand’s 
Muslim area as a place that they aspire to move to in the future. The fact that 
overseas Muslims have also bought property in the town has further reinforced 
this idea of Anand as a well-connected space onto which aspirations for better 
futures can be projected. For members of the Charotar Sunni Vohra community, 
Anand has also become one of few places in the world in which Vohras are a 
large, dominant community among Muslims. 

When overseas Vohras in the United Kingdom and United States visit their 
home region, they see that their relatives have moved—some of their houses in 
the villages having been ransacked and abandoned, others having been sold or 
rented to others. The overseas Vohras have responded by following their rela- 
tives, or even actively encouraging them to move to Anand, playing a proactive 
role in helping refugees resettle in the town. Some have bought new houses in 
Anand themselves. Through their investments, business endeavors, and charita- 
ble projects, they provide local Muslims with support and simultaneously carve 
out a space of their own. In this way, a town in which they previously had little 
interest has become their new home in their region of origin. When they come to 
visit, they do not limit themselves to their houses in the Muslim area of Anand; 
on the contrary, they see their house as a convenient central location from which 
to maintain relations within the wider region. For those among them who con- 
tinue to be involved in business affairs in Gujarat, their relationships with pow- 
erful Hindu friends remain a form of social capital that safeguards their access to 
various resources, including the ability to participate in the region’s omnipresent 
land brokerage business. 

The notion of the hub implies that residential segregation does not need to 
be accompanied by estrangement or a subjective sense of closure. It invites us, 
instead, to look at a space as being embedded in multiple networks. Both ghet- 
toization and suburbanization analyses are usually contextualized within an 
urban studies framework; the geographic focus is the city, and the analysis itself 
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is focused on the neighborhood. Broader networks, however, shape urban life 
in India to a great extent. The alternative notion of the hub makes it possible 
to understand an urban neighborhood as outward-looking and shaped by di- 
verse, intersecting mobilities, connected with the rest of the city and its broader 
surroundings. It invites us to reconsider the false binary distinction between 
segregation and connection that is often implicit in discussions about residential 
segregation. 

My observations in Anand’s Muslim area align with other descriptions of 
small-town India as regional centers—as market towns, transport nodes, and 
as centers of networks of rural-urban exchange.” In Gujarat, historical and so- 
ciological descriptions of small towns have repeatedly evoked this imaginary of 
small-town connectivity, and towns have been described as being tightly inter- 
woven with rural hinterlands through roadways and rivers, containing dynamic 
histories of economic and sociocultural exchange (Sheikh 2010; Spodek 1976; 
Tambs-Lyche 1997). These multiple, intersecting mobility patterns may thus be 
specific to small towns. Further research is required to compare these observa- 
tions with other towns and metropolitan cities in India. Now that communal 
violence has shifted from attacks on Muslim homes to Muslims traveling in cars, 
and on buses and trains, it is even more necessary for scholars of Muslims in India 
to incorporate mobility as an analytical category and methodological challenge. 

This requires an analytical shift in the scale of the research, to look at the 
spaces where Muslims live not only as a neighborhood-in-a-city, but also as a 
neighborhood-in-a-region and a neighborhood-in-a-transnational-network. The 
scales discussed in this book—the city, the region, the nation, and the transna- 
tional social field —have been conceptualized as different yet interconnected 
social networks of the residents. This multiscalar perspective has been devel- 
oped through a multisited ethnographic research methodology, mobile yet still 
grounded in a locality, which entailed the mapping of the relations and the fol- 
lowing of the flows that emanate from their neighborhood. 

With regard to the power structures that affect people’s opportunities, aspi- 
rations, and social relations, Anand’s Muslim area is complex. Anand has been a 
prime location for growth, investment, district government offices, and educa- 
tion, and can be considered a central market and service town to its surrounding 
region; however, its Muslim area has been marginalized in the municipality’s 
development schemes. My findings show that this marginalization is discussed 
but still most of the time ignored by the residents. It is also by and large ignored 
in the narratives of Vohras residing in the surrounding villages, when they speak 
of Anand asa site of aspiration, and by the overseas Vohras who speak of Anand 
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as anew home or holiday destination. Their narratives do not exclude marginal- 
ization but invite us to also consider other possible interpretations. 

While writing this book, I have grappled with the terminologies used in the 
existing debates about Muslims in Indian cities. Over the years, I have become 
increasingly concerned that the prevalent terms of the debate prohibit an under- 
standing of on-the-ground realities; in fact, they might even be hindering us. By 
using the term “hub,” I aim to make a fresh start, but this is not meant to be the 
end of the discussion; it is, rather, an entry point for further reconsideration of 
what the terms of the debate could be. This notion of a hub, like the ghetto and 
the suburb, can ultimately capture only certain aspects of life in Anand town. It 
generates a risk of its own: it bypasses—and thus, risks erasing—the memory of 
violence and displacement. This suits the self-perception of those who attempt 
every day to create a life on their own terms, and who do not wish to be defined 
by or reduced to the incidents of 2002. Documenting their perspective has been 
at the core of my effort in this research—to look at a Muslim area from the in- 
side, based on the perspectives of those who participate in its making. 


Regional Orientations and Reorientations 


The importance of regional identities is mentioned in existing research on In- 
dian Muslims (e.g., Kirmani 2013), and especially in Gujarat, where Muslims 
have been represented as threats to the territorial integrity of the nation and 
the state, so that they are challenged to formulate alternative views of space and 
belonging (Ibrahim 2011). Vohras, too, present themselves as a Gujarati com- 
munity—more specifically, a central Gujarati community—who also happen 
to be Muslim. Their story presents a challenge to prevalent interpretations of 
the Gujarati regional identity as one that excludes Muslims. It offers insights 
into the ways Muslims represent themselves beyond the Hindu-Muslim binary 
(Gottschalk 2000), and conceive of religious boundaries as only one aspect of 
a complex and multilayered constellation of identities, including location, class 
and occupation, samaj and marriage circle, gender, age, and regional identity 
(Kirmani 2008). It presents, moreover, new insights into how transnational 
identities in South Asia are regionally produced (Gardner 2001; Ballard 1990), 
and how pathways of rural-urban and transnational mobility become entwined 
in response to regional-level politics in migrant-sending regions (King and Skel- 
don 2010; Sheller and Urry 2016). 

The notion of reorientation has been used here to capture the dynamism of 
the Vohras’ regional orientations. The Vohra community identity is produced 
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through narratives, practices, and networks that are passed onto a new gen- 
eration of young Vohras by their parents and other elders of the community. 
These practices and relations have been spatially redirected as a result of the 
post-violence displacements and other developments described in this book, 
and a shift has occurred in the conceptualization of the regional community. 
A regional concept of dispersed yet entangled village groups—with a varied set 
of leaders and family homes in hundreds of villages in the Charotar tract—has 
been maintained, yet converges with a new regional concept, in which Anand 
becomes the center of this region and of the regional Vohra network. This re- 
conceptualization of the region is shaped by spatial shifts in the post-violence 
landscape but also by new social and economic practices that are associated with 
the shift to the town. 

The regional community of Charotar Sunni Vohras was first organized in 
the 1920s, and, during conferences organized between 1926 and 1940, issues of 
community unity, education, and marriage were discussed. The community or- 
ganization lost traction after Partition, when the Vohras reorganized themselves 
independently on both sides of the India-Pakistan border, but meetings were 
again organized in Gujarat in the 1950s. One point of internal discussion and 
regulation was the ideal of endogamous marriage (to preserve unity within the 
community) and the system of marriage circles that existed informally and was 
formalized in the 1950s (Heitmeyer 2009a, 170). The Vohra marriage system 
categorizes the wealthier and less wealthy sections of the community in two re- 
lated yet broadly endogamous marriage circles (Chaud and Arsad). Membership 
in a circle is defined by a family’s village of origin, as each village is attributed a 
distinctive place within the marriage system. 

This development of the Charotar Sunni Vohras as a regional community, 
with its marriage system linked to a specific subset of villages in the region, is 
in many ways analogous to the history of the Patidar caste (described by Pocock 
1972, 1973). Patidars, too, have delineated hierarchically related marriage circles, 
in which every family is assigned a status on the basis of its home village. These 
marriage circles feature in descriptions of the Patidar caste as a central aspect of in- 
ternal caste politics, as the boundaries and meanings of these circles are constantly 
being renegotiated (e.g., Rutten 1995; Tilche 2016). These analogies between Pa- 
tidars and Vohras have been described in various resources (e.g., Heitmeyer 2009a; 
Mahammad 1954). They are also known to the Vohras themselves, who consider 
themselves as similar in practices and outlook to the Patidars, although they also 
observe differences—for example, in terms of the different treatment of hierarchy 
within the community. Vohras in Anand describe their regional community as 
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one that is very similar to the locally dominant Hindu caste, yet distinctive: e.g,, 
in promoting (Islamic) values such as equality in a caste-based society. 

Despite the shared claims to local ancestry and rootedness in local villages, 
the relations Vohras and Patidars maintain with the designated villages have 
evolved differently: while Patels can claim dominance in most of “their” villages, 
Vohras were always a minority in most villages and, following their expulsion 
in 2002, have lost the claim to village space even further. In Anand, their re- 
gional orientation stands out as a recurrent theme in the Vohras’ narratives, but 
becomes something that has to be actively cultivated after the post-violence rup- 
tures of displacement, urbanization, and residential segregation. Among Vohras 
in Anand, regional orientation is marked through a shared lexicon of words (vil- 
lage names, and the recurrent use of the unifying term “Charotar,” for example) 
and everyday practices that substantiate the sense of regional belonging as a lived 
experience. Businessmen maintain partnerships and friendly relations with a 
variety of their collaborators within and beyond the Vohra community. Vohras’ 
patrilocal marriage practices reveal the active role women play as keepers of dis- 
persed kinship networks, when they marry and move to the household of their 
husband while maintaining relations with their maternal kin, thus connecting 
dispersed families across the region. 

When overseas Vohras visit their region of origin on vacation or during re- 
tirement, they participate in these dispersed networks as well. In this inland 
region of central Gujarat, with its long history of transnational mobility, mi- 
gration has been caste-specific, and for a long time it has been mostly limited 
to the caste networks of the Patidars. As a result, Vohras migrated later than 
others and in fewer numbers, but those who did settle overseas are now well 
equipped to travel back and forth. They have the financial capacity to make 
investments and conduct business in their region of origin, and as these en- 
deavors remain largely dependent on the networks and wayfinding capacities of 
their local relations, local and transnational pathways have become intricately 
entangled. 

The local and overseas reproduction of these regional orientations is signif- 
icant, given the prevalence of interpretations of regional identity that exclude 
Muslims from the Gujarati imagination. The story of a regional community, as 
it was told to me and is passed on to a next generation of Vohras, is told from a 
situation of rupture. The stories recognize this rupture by describing the Vohras 
as an urbanizing community with rural roots, which operates from a Muslim 
area and maintains social and economic relations beyond it. Mobility becomes 
a crucial aspect of this regional conceptualization, because it is in the constant 
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mobility across the rural-urban continuum that people are able to reproduce, as 
well as reshape, their regional orientations. 

The process of reorientation described here occurs both in India and trans- 
nationally, involving not only the local residents but also their overseas relatives 
who have migrated away from their region of origin, yet maintain connections 
with it. In India, there is a shift from being a rural to an urban community, 
with Anand emerging as a focal point for the regional community. Transna- 
tionally, there is a similar shift in the homeland anchoring of overseas Vohras 
toward the urban space of Anand, even as relations with other villages are main- 
tained as well. 

What, then, does this lens of reorientation offer? How may it enable us to 
look from the housing societies of Anand toward the wider world, where compa- 
rable processes occur? An anthropology of reorientation offers a people-oriented 
perspective of post-displacement transformation, and it invites us to think in the 
broadest possible sense about the social-spatial consequences of violence-induced, 
forced migration.’ It allows us to examine how people find their way anew 
through shifting terrains, and how, through their adjustments, they themselves 
become part of producing a changing landscape. It enables us to study how peo- 
ple engage with a changing landscape, which they assist in coproducing, and, 
especially, how their carving out new pathways is paired with the reconceptu- 
alization of sociality—in this case, of a regional community. An anthropology 
of reorientation is an empirical and exploratory approach, in that it foregrounds 
the places, practices, and narratives that emerge as significant to the people being 
researched. It is also a translocal approach, since the “local” knowledge under 
study is common to the residents and their overseas acquaintances. 

In Anand, reorientation has been an experience shared by differently posi- 
tioned people—young and old; rural and urban; resident and nonresident; Mus- 
lim, Hindu, and Christian. It started with the displacement of some and the 
disorientation of many; this temporary but dramatic moment then turned into 
a gradual, long-term process of adjusting to a new situation. People’s places of 
residence changed, their sense of direction changed, and a new locality emerged 
as a shared space of community-making and home-making. This reorientation 
process was influenced by complex constellations of power, including religious 
politics, class/caste dynamics, and rural-urban inequalities, as well as regional 
patterns of socioeconomic exchange that continue to influence the lives of Gu- 
jarati Muslims at home and abroad. 

The second underlying aim of this book has been to explore how the violence 
and its aftermath of urbanization and residential segregation affected a range 
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of people—both within the region and overseas—far wider than that of the 
direct perpetrators and victims. Other ethnographic work that has described the 
consequences of communal violence in Gujarat have focused on displacement 
(Lokhande 2015), reconstruction (Jasani 2008), community making (Ibrahim 
2018), religious dynamism (Simpson 2006), politics (Simpson 2013), and the 
impacts on Muslims’ relations with the state (Ibrahim 2008; Jasani 2011). My 
ethnography has described a range of social, spatial, and economic practices that 
I observed and have conceptualized jointly as a process of reorientation. I have 
incorporated but also looked beyond the vocabulary of violence, displacement, 
reconstruction, and the figure of the refugee. These terms remain important 
anchors in discussions on citizenship and rights, but can be complemented with 
explorations ofa wider range of practices and narratives that reveal the long-term 
consequences of the pogroms as they unfold slowly, sometimes almost impercep- 
tibly, and in combination with other factors. 

It has taken me a long time to write this down. Finding the words has not 
been easy in a climate of polarized public debate. If the protests against the Cit- 
izenship (Amendment) Act in Delhi in 2019-2020 opened new opportunities 
for Indian Muslims to express themselves in terms different than the ones im- 
posed on them, they also revealed that those doing so were regarded as dissent- 
ers and vulnerable for attacks. Books can make a contribution to extending the 
conversation, by revealing the diversity of perspectives that exists in India’s cities, 
towns, and villages, and by broadening the language and frameworks through 
which we discuss them. I hope this book will be a source of information and 
encouragement for those who are concerned about the unfolding developments, 
and who wish to imagine a society in different terms. 


APPENDIX: TABLES 





TABLE A.1. Rural and urban population by religious community, 
Anand district, 2001-2011 





Hindus: Muslims: 
total district Hindus: Hindus: total district Muslims: Muslim: 
population rural urban population rural urban 





2001 — 1,616,127 1,228,924 387,203 199,263 102,688 96,575 
2011 ~—-1,798,794 = 1,328,863 469,931 250,919 111,199 = 139,720 





SOURCE: Census 2001 and 2011, Table C-01, State 24 (Gujarat). 


TABLE A.2. Population by religious community, Anand town and urban 
outgrowth, 2001-2011 





Anand (M+OG) * Hindus Muslims — Christians Jains Total persons 





2001 118,355 25,099 9,963 1,972 156,050 
2011 151,400 45,932 8,487 2,161 209,410 





SOURCE: Census of India 2001 and 2011, table C-01. Buddhists, Sikhs, “other religions,” 
and “religion not stated” each represent less than 1% of the total population. 
* Town and outgrowth 
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TABLE A.5. Incidents of the 2002 riots reported in the Times of India for 
Anand district 





Clash 
Cause of between Clash 
incident, police between 
Town/ Date as reported and Hindus and 


Subdistrict village | ofincident Killed in newspaper attackers? Muslims? 











Anand Ode March 1 27 Prev violence Yes 
communal 
Anand/ March 2 3 Prev violence Yes 
Vasad communal 
Anand March3 Prev violence Yes 
communal 
Anand March 27 1 Prev violence Yes 
communal 
Adas March 29 Protest Yes Yes 
against 


police action 








Anklav Umeta  March30 Prev violence Yes 
communal 
Borsad Borsad March 24 Prev violence Yes 
communal 
Borsad = April 3 Prev violence Yes 
communal 
Borsad April 8 Prev violence Yes 
communal 
Borsad September16 2 Other Yes 
accident) 
Khambhat Khambhat March 30 Prev violence Yes No 
communal) 
Khambhat March 30 1 Prev violence Yes 
communal) 


Petlad Petlad March2 1 Prev violence Yes 


(communal) 
Petlad March 30 3 Prev violence Yes 
(communal) 
Petlad July 12 Public ritual Yes 
Petlad | December 15 Political Yes 
elections 
Sojitra Sojitra March 2 1 Prev violence Yes 
(communal) 
Umreth Umreth April 2 1 Prev violence Yes 
(communal) 
Bhadran March 24 Prev violence Yes No 
(communal) 





SOURCE: Times of India. Courtesy Raheel Dhattiwala, who acquired a dataset of violent 
events mentioned in news reports in the Times of India (Dhattiwala 2013; 2019). Notes 
recorded in the dataset: March 1, Ode: “Using figures as on May 15, 2008, in TOI 
Ahmedabad”; March 2, Anand/Vasad: The incident is recorded as having occurred “near 
Vasad.” Vasad is located 20 kilometers from Anand town; March 3, Anand: The incident is 
recorded as “mob violence in Akhbarpura”; March 27, Anand: The incident was recorded: 
“Two stabbed nr Gujarati chowk, dies on Mar 28 (rept mar 29)”; March 29, Adas: The 
incident was recorded: “Police attacked by mobs being prevented from attacking Adas.” 


TABLE A.6. Growth of Anand’s total population since 1991 








Anand Anand 

Anand town* (town and outgrowths)** (urban agglomerate)*** 
1991 110,266 131,104 174,480 
2001 130,685 156,050 218,486 
2011 198,282 209,410 288,095 


SOURCE: Census of India 1991, 2001, 2011. 

* Anand town (M). 

** Anand and outgrowths (M & OG), including Mogri and a part of Jitodiya 

(Census 2011). 

** Urban Agglomerate (UA). Included in Anand’s urban conglomerate are Gamdi, part of 
Jitodiya, Karamsad, Mogri, Vallabh Vidyanagar, and Vithal Udyognagar (Census 2011). 


TABLE A.7. Shop owners in Anand’s central market area (“supermarket”), 2012 








Classification of shop owners Total Subtotal 

Muslim 65 

Vohra 48 

Nadiadi Vohra 14 

Other Muslims 3 
Hindu 35 

Sindhi 22 

Punjabi 13 
Total respondents 100 100 





souRCE: This record was established by research assistant Sajid Vahora, in 2012, who did 
a survey of 100 shops on the ground floor of “supermarket,” the central marketplace in 
Anand town. 


TABLE A.8. Occupation of heads of household in “Majestic Housing Society,” 
Anand, 2011-2012 








Occupation Heads of household 
White collar * 6 
Business ** 6 
Transport/driver 2 
Engineer 2 
Mechanic/electrician 2 
Housewife 1 
Unclear *** 2 
Farmer 1 
Total 22 





SOURCE: Household survey Anand, 2011-2012. The table is based one of the housing 
societies included in Survey A, with the pseudonym “Majestic Housing Society.” There 
were two “closed houses,” where the residents were absent at the time of the survey, 
bringing the total number of houses in the society to 24. 

*In the category “white collar” are included a tax officer, clerk, advocate, bank employee, 
teacher and professor. 

** The category “business” is a common umbrella term, which was not further explained by 
most of the respondents. It includes owners of large corporations and small-scale entrepreneurs. 
*™ One stated only “retired”; the other, “working.” 


TABLE A.9. International migration in six housing societies in Anand 








Six housing One selected housing 
societies society (“Majestic”) 

Total houses 147 24 
Houses with a link to abroad: 42 10 

Total residing families with a 36 8 

member abroad 

Families with one or more children abroad 26 8 

Closed houses; family (probably) abroad 4 2 

Return migrant (temporary or permanent) 4 1 





SOURCE: Survey A (conducted by the author and research assistants), in 147 houses in 6 
housing societies in Anand town, 2011-2012. 


TABLE A.10. Characteristics of survey participants in the United Kingdom and 
United States 








UK USA 
Total number of participants 35 15 
Surname 
Vohra/Vahora/Vhora/Vora/Bora 34 15 
Other 1 
Duration of stay 
5 years or fewer 9 1 
6 to 10 years 2 4 
11 years or more 21 9 
Born in the UK/USA or arrived as a young child 3 1 
Legal status 
Temporary visa 9 0 
Citizenship or permanent residence 24 12 
(“indefinite leave to remain” in the UK) 
Not discussed in the interview 2 3 





source: In the UK: Survey B (conducted by the author), among Muslims from Charotar 
in the UK, 2012. In the USA: interviews recorded on video by the author during a social 
gathering, the Vohra Families Reunion, in 2015 and 2018. 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 





Some of the characters and place names in this book are pseudonyms, in order to pre- 
serve anonymity. 


Vinod Bhatt (b. 1988). Resident of Anand. Student of rural management. Vinod’s fam- 
ily lived in a residential quarter adjacent to Ismail Nagar. After 2002, they moved out 
of this quarter to a Hindu-majority housing society near Ganesh Chokdi in Anand. 


Amrapali Merchant (1944-2014). Professor of Sociology at the Sardar Patel Univer- 
sity in Anand. 


Mr. Parmar (b. 1963). Teacher. Resident of a Christian housing society in Gamdi. After 
2002, he and his nuclear family moved to the campus area of Vallabh Vidyanagar, while 
his elderly mother stayed in Gamdi. 


Samir Vahora (b. 1975). Resident of Baltimore, previous resident of Nadiad, regular 
visitor of Anand. He migrated from Gujarat to the United States as a teenager, with his 
parents. In 2011, he started a transport company in Anand. 


Shahinben Vahora (b. 1956). English teacher in a Catholic secondary school in Gamdi. 
Resident of Anand, who grew up and married in Anand. Her two sons moved to Aus- 
tralia, and she and her husband followed them there in 2012. They still live in Australia. 


Siraj Vahora (b. 1966). From Tarapur; resident of Anand. Lawyer. Married to Rakeem 
Vahora (b. 1971), from Kheda: housewife and student of English. Their eldest son, 
Adam (b. 1992), is a lawyer, and their youngest daughter, Zakiya (b. 1999), is an engi- 


neering student. 


Vasim Vahora (b. 1985). From Kanjari; resident of Anand. Lived asa student in London 
for two years; returned to Anand in 2011 to become a real estate broker, working beside 
his father in the family business. 


Ahmad Vohra (b. 1966). From Boriavi, Gujarat; resident of London. Born in Gujarat, 
grew up in Mumbai, moved to the United Kingdom in 1973. Customs officer. Had been 
active in organizing social activities for Vohras in London. He was a regular visitor to 
both Mumbai and Anand, and bought a flat in Anand for these recurrent visits. 
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Faridaben Vohra (b. 1947). Lives with her joint family household, including Farhan 
Vohra, her twenty-two-year-old cousin, in a village in central Gujarat. They hope to 
move to Anand in the future, following the other Muslims of the village—when the 


time is ripe. 


Ibrahim Vohra (b. 1975). A mechanical engineer who grew up in London. Married to 
Salma Vohra (b. 1976), who moved to the United Kingdom from a village in Gujarat 


after her marriage. Salma and Ibrahim reside in west London with their children. 


Idris Vohra (b. 1974). From Anand. Resident of a town in west Sussex, United King- 
dom. Grew up in Anand; moved to the UK in 1999. Taxi driver and factory worker in 
the United Kingdom; real estate broker and trader in Gujarat. 


Yousuf Vohra (1946-2013). From Sunay; resident of London. Born in Gujarat; moved 
to the British colony of Tanganyika in 1951, and to the United Kingdom in 1965. Reg- 


ular visitor of Anand. 


GLOSSARY 





Arsad marriage circle of sixty-eight villages in the Charotar Sunni Vohra samaj 


Bajrang Dal Youth wing of the VHP, founded in 1984 
bapu saint 
BJP Bharata Janata Party (Indian People’s Party); political party in India 


closed house house in Anand with an absentee landowner 

Charotar region in central Gujarat 

Charotar Sunni Vohra samaj an endogamous community of Sunni Muslims in the 
Charotar region, not to be confused with the Baruchi Vohras (from the region of 
Baruch), Surti Vohras (from the Surat region), or Daudi Bohras (who are Shia) 

Chaud marriage circle of fourteen villages in the Charotar Sunni Vohra samaj 

Congress Party political party in India 


dupatta shawl, commonly worn by women as part of a salwar kameez outfit 
endogamy marriage within a group 


ghetto term used in India to indicate marginalized residential areas inhabited by Muslims 
ghettoization term used in India to indicate residential segregation along religious lines 


haj pilgrimage to Mecca (pronounced Makka) 

Hindutva term used to denote the ideology of Hindu nationalism, or Hindu 
majoritarianism 

housing society common residential area in Anand, in which a group of house owners 
within a residential complex is legally registered as a cooperative 

hypergamy marriage system in which a lower-status female is married to a higher- 
status male 


land conversion legal procedure, during which the agricultural status of a plot of land 
is converted to a nonagricultural status 


madrassa religious school or institute 
majid mosque 
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majoritarianism a political ideology that asserts that a majority of the population is 
entitled to have primacy and power in society 
maulana religious teacher 


pir paternal home (of a married woman) 


RSS an organization, founded in 1925, which organizes training to instill Hindutva 
values and discipline in participants 


salwar kameez a clothing set of wide trousers and along short 

Sangh Parivar a group of organizations that promote the Hindutva ideology 

Samaj community 

scooty light motorized two-wheeler 

suburb term to denote an urban space with a distinctive middle-class identity 

Sunni an umbrella category in Islam. In global discourse, “Sunni” is the opposite of 
“Shia” Islam, but in Anand more likely to be presented as part of a different opposi- 
tion, between “Sunnis” (the followers of saints) and “Tablighis” (the followers of the 


Tablighi Jamaat) 


Tablighi Jamaat Islamic reform movement 
T.P. scheme Town Planning scheme 


Vohra/Vahora/Vora/Bohra/Bora surname within the Charotar Sunni Vohra community 

vatan home, place of origin, motherland (of a man) 

VHP an organization, founded in 1964, with the aim of promoting Hindu- 
ism worldwide 


ward locality that constitutes a voting unit during elections 


NOTES 





Preface 


1. Professor Amrapali Merchant was a former vice chancellor of the Babasaheb 
Ambedkar Open University, honorary professor at the Gujarat National Law Univer- 
sity (GNLU), and the president of the Gujarat Sociological Society. She unfortunately 
died on December 23, 2014. 

2. Following an earlier research project (Rutten and Verstappen 2014) I had become 
acquainted with several young people in London, most of whom were Patels from vil- 
lages or cities nearby Anand. When I conducted research in Anand in 2011-2012, some 
of them had returned to their parental home in Gujarat and we remained in contact. 

3. Survey A (2011-2012) was conducted in six housing societies in Anand’s Muslim 
area, within walking distance of each other. They were chosen because we had access to 
them through personal connections; we knew that at least one household in them had 
a relative abroad. Research assistant Minaz Pathan conducted most of the survey, with 
the help of Abedaben Vahora, Sajid Vahora, and Shifa Vahora. The response rate was 
high: in all except three houses a resident was available and willing to answer the survey 
questions. All six societies surveyed were occupied solely by Muslims and mainly by 
middle-class residents. I lived in one of these housing societies during 2011-2012. We 
conducted the survey in a seventh housing society, occupied mainly by Christians, but 
the findings of the seventh society are not addressed in this book. 

4. During my initial visits to organizations, I was often accompanied by Asif Thakor, 
a social worker. He helped organize a stakeholders’ event in 2012 to inform representa- 
tives of these organizations about the preliminary findings of my research. 

5. Lalso organized a survey among Vohras in Australia, conducted by Abedaben Va- 
hora in 2012. As I have not followed up on these links personally, however, the findings 
are not used here. 


Introduction 


1. These atrocities have been recorded in a range of reports; for example, “Compound- 
ing Injustice: The Government’s Failure to Redress Massacres in Gujarat.” Human 
Rights Watch 15 no. 3(C) (July 2003), http://www. hrw.org/reports/2003/india0703/ 
Gujarat-07.htm. 
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2. Examples of scholarship on the segregation of Muslims in Ahmedabad include 
Bobbio 2015, chap. 6; Chaudhury 2007; Dhattiwala 2019; Ghassem-Fachandi 2008; 
Jasani 2008, 2010; Mahadevia 2007; and Rajagopal 2010. For related discussions based 
on studies of Indian Muslims at the national level or in other cities, see Ahmad 2009; 
Ahmed 2019; Basant and Sharif 2010; Mistry 1992; Punathil 2018; Shaban 2012a; and 
Susewind 2013. 

3. According to Tommaso Bobbio (2015, chap. 6), the term “ghetto,” like “slum,” does 
have a place in the everyday language of citizens in Ahmedabad. I have not conducted 
research in Ahmedabad, but when I asked a Muslim resident of the so-called ghetto 
of Juhapura in Ahmedabad (who visited Anand in 2017) about the term, his response 
was confusion. He was a talkative man (in Gujarati), and very opinionated about the 
segregation of Muslims in Ahmedabad (considering it worse in Ahmedabad than in 
Anand), but he was unfamiliar with the word “ghetto.” This chance observation raises 
an unanswered question as to which citizens use the term “ghetto” in Ahmedabad, and 
whose experiences its usage reflects. 

4. In these interviews, residents also indicated that they deemed the word mohalla 
(used by Muslims of Zakir Nagar in Delhi; Kirmani 2013) inappropriate to describe 
Anand’s Muslim area. 

5. For research in towns and villages in the coastal region of Kutch—where the im- 
pact of the violence in 2002 coincided with the aftermath of the 2001 earthquake—see 
Farhana Ibrahim (2008) and Edward Simpson (2013). I build on these works, alongside 
Carolyn Heitmeyer’s study of Vohras in a small town in central Gujarat (2009a), as 
comparative resources in this book. 

6. For foundational discussions on transnationalism in migration studies, see Glick 
Schiller, Basch, and Blanc-Szanton 1992; Kivisto 2001; Levitt 2001; Portes 2001; and 
Vertovec 1999. For overview discussions on migration and development, see Bastia and 
Skeldon 2020; Faist, Fauser, and Kivisto 2011; and van Naerssen, Spaan, and Zoomers 
2008. My approach of mapping practice and narratives of development from the per- 
spective of overseas migrants and their acquaintances in the region of origin is inspired 
by ethnographically oriented work by Katy Gardner (2018) and David Mosse (2013), 
among others. 

7. For discussions about the relations between migration and development specifi- 
cally in South Asia, see Ballard 2003; Gardner 2001; Kapur 2010; Kurien 2002; Taylor, 
Singh, and Booth 2007; and Upadhya and Rutten 2012. These studies have explored 
how migration brings into being new axes of economic inequality in migrant-sending re- 
gions, or reinforces existing ones, and some have paired economic concerns with research 
into domains of cultural expression (e.g., Osella and Osella 2000, 2006) to reveal how 
migration is also paired with new dreams, styles, and social practices. 

8. Part of the research for this book was conducted as a team member of the collabora- 
tive research project Provincial Globalisation, directed by Mario Rutten and Carol Upa- 
dhya. “ProGlo” was a five-year collaborative research programme of the Amsterdam In- 
stitute for Social Science Research (AISSR), University of Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
and the National Institute of Advanced Studies (NIAS), Bangalore, India, funded by 
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the WOTRO Science for Global Development programme of the Netherlands Organ- 
isation for Scientific Research (NWO), the Netherlands, initiated in 2010. My direct 
colleagues were Sanam Roohi, Sulagna Mustafi, Leah Koskimaki, Puja Guha, and in 
Gujarat Amitah Shah and Amrapali Merchant. 

9. The shifting meanings of “development” in India have been discussed by David 
Ludden (2005), Peter Sutoris (2016), and, in the context of “migration and develop- 
ment,” by Caroline Osella and Filippo Osella (2006). 

10. Claims of autochthony, which seek to establish the right to belong, have come to 
the fore in many parts of the world. The anthropologist Peter Geschiere (2009) calls 
this a flip side of globalization, which often results in fierce struggles over who may be 
included and who excluded. 

11. My household survey among 147 middle-class Muslim households in Anand town 
(Survey A) indicated that 66 percent of the households were Vohra. 

12. I describe the perspectives of Sunni Vohras only—Daudi Bohras in Anand were 
a very small group of an estimated twenty-five families in 2012, and I have not inter- 
viewed them. Daudi Bohras and Sunni Vohras have the same surname but constitute 
separate endogamous groups without interlinked kinship ties. From what I have seen in 
Anand, there is very little interaction between them. 

13. For examples, see Hardiman 1981; Michaelson 1979; Pocock 1972; Rutten 1995; 
Rutten and Patel 2003; Tambs-Lyche 1980; Simpson and Kapadia 2010; and Tilche 2016. 

14. See the film Transnational Village Day (2015), by Dakxin Bajrange, Mario Rut- 
ten, and Sanderien Verstappen, Noman Movies and University of Amsterdam. 

15. See the Profile of Internal Displacement: India (2002) for a compilation of the 
information available in the Global IDP Database of the Norwegian Refugee Council, 
Geneva, page 44. 


Chapter 1 
1. To describe locally defined regions and distinguish them from officially defined 


ones, Willem van Schendel (1982) uses the term “microregions,” which he borrowed 
from Peter Bertocci (1975, 351), who, in turn, was inspired by discussions among Ben- 
gal scholars. According to Bertocci, the term was first used in an unpublished paper by 
Ralph W. Nicholas. 

2. The Gujarati script for the name of the community name is: 2d ustell ASL. 
There are different ways to transcribe the Gujarati word 421 into English. The spelling 
“Vahora’” is more often used in Gujarat, the spelling “Vohra” is more often used overseas; 
“Vora” or “Vhora” are also found. The spelling “Bohra” seems to be the prevalent spelling 
in Karachiand is also used in some US families. The spelling is not considered a marker of 
distinction within the community, except that it can sometimes indicate one’s residential 
base. The spelling “Vohra” is used in academic descriptions (Heitmeyer 2009b, 2011). 

3. The association is also referred to as the “Sunni Vahora Young Men’s Association,” 


without the prefix “Charotar” (Vahora n.d., 78-100). 
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4. Although the year of publication is not stated, the date of the author’s death is 
given: 22-10-1404 according to the Muslim calendar (July 22, 1984). The book was 
translated from Gujarati into English partly by Rashid Vohra in London and partly by 
Mayur Macwan and Monica Macwan in Anand for the purpose of this research. 

5. The author explains that the name 4st (“Vohra,” “Vahora,” “Bohra”) has been 
adopted in different contexts for different reasons. It is unclear whether these disparate 
groups are historically related to each other or merely share a name. 

6. I collected seven copies of this pamphlet, which had been distributed by the asso- 
ciation, dated between 2005 and 2011. 

7. Charotar Sunni Vahora Makeriya Samaj, Gujarat, 1986, 1996, and 2006. 

8. Dewataja Samajik Ane Shaikshanik Vikas Mandal, Gujarat, Anand, 2004. 

9. Website of the Muslim Vohra Association of USA, accessed July 14, 2015. The 
website went offline afterward, while the association was working on a new website. 

10. Among Patidars this system arose after the end of the nineteenth century and 
aimed to promote unity and equality in the caste. This was deemed an important way 
of diminishing the (hypergamous) practice of marrying a daughter into a higher-status 
family, which is often paired with colossal financial gifts (dowry) at the time of the 
marriage (Pocock 1972; Tilche and Simpson 2018). 

11. Among Vohras in Anand, the interest in promoting equality within the Vohra 
community (as compared with the Patidars’ strong focus on hierarchy) was attributed 
to ideals of equality in Islam. This interpretation is different from Carolyn Heitmeyer’s 
argument that the Vohras* strong focus on equality is linked to their traditional occu- 
pation as traders, as different socioeconomic strata need to be kept together within the 
caste to secure property and cash flow in the community (2009a, 110). 

12. There were very few Muslim families in the village; two of them were Vohra. 
Upon consideration of David Pocock’s descriptions of the Vohras, Carolyn Heitmeyer 
(2009a, 75) notes that the Vohras he spoke about must have been Charotar Sunni 
Vohras, even though Pocock himself conflates the Vohras in the village with the ur- 
ban-based Daudi Bohras. Pocock’s brief description of the shopkeepers of the village 
does not include references to Muslims (1972, 53). 

13. For an example of a website of an overseas Patidar community, see Charotaria 
Leuva Patidar Seva Samaj, http://www.clpss.org, or 14Gaam.com, https://www. l4gaam 
.com/charotar-patel-patidar-samaj.htm. 

14. See also our film Transnational Village Day (2015), by Dakxin Bajrange, Mario 
Rutten, and Sanderien Verstappen, Noman Movies and University of Amsterdam. 


Chapter 2 


1. A shortened version of this statement has been published in Verstappen and Rutten 
2015, 243. 

2. Census of India 2001, Population by Religious Community, C-0101-24-15-0004, 
Ode (M). 
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3. Basant Rawat. “23 Guilty in Gujarat Riot Case.” The Telegraph, April 10, 2012. 

4. For sections of the judgment on the Ode case, see Akanksha Jain, “Post Godhra 
Ode Massacre: Guj HC Upholds Conviction of 19 Accused, 14 Gets [sic] Life Term, 
3 Acquitted [Read Judgment],” Live Law, May 13, 2018 (https://www.livelaw.in/post 
-godhra-ode-massacre-guj-hc-upholds-conviction-of-19-accused-14-gets-life-term-3 
-acquitted-read-judgment/). Insofar as I have been able to retrieve the names of the vic- 
tims from available reports, they had the family name “Vohra.” 

5. Human Rights Watch 2002, 4. The Minister of State for Home Affairs, Srip- 
rakash Jaiswal, estimated the post-Godhra fatalities at around one thousand: “790 
Muslims, 254 Hindus Perished in Post-Godhra,” The Times of India, May 11, 2005, 
https://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/india/790-Muslims-254-Hindus-perished-in-post 
-Godhra/articleshow/1106699.cms. 

6. A research report on the long-term consequences for the displaced was published 
as part of a series of commemoration activities in Ahmedabad ten years after the 2002 
violence (Janvikas 2012). 

7. The director general of police, R. B. Sreekumar, stated before the Election Com- 
mission that 151 towns and 993 villages were affected, covering 154 out of 182 assembly 
constituencies in the state (Varadarajan 2002, 329). 

8. “Gujarat 2002: The Truth in the Words of the Men Who Did It,” Tehelka, Novem- 
ber 3, 2007 (also see Laul 2018). 

9. Sanjoy Majumder, “Narendra Modi ‘allowed’ Gujarat 2002 anti-Muslim riots,” 
BBC News, April 22, 2011, https://www.bbc.com/news/world-south-asia-13170914. 
Modi has disputed that he would have given such orders: see Manas Dasgupta, “Never 
Asked Police to Allow Hindus to Vent Their Anger,” The Hindu, February 24, 2012, 
https://www.thehindu.com/news/national/never-asked-police-to-allow-hindus-to 
-vent-their-anger/article2925341.ece. 

10. For further analysis of the rise of Hindutva ideology in India and the organiza- 
tions that are associated with its history, see Tarini Bedi (2016), Thomas Blom Hansen 
(1999), Paul Brass (2003), and Peter van der Veer (1994). 

11. Speeches of Narendra Modi and other political leaders (recorded by documentary 
filmmaker Rakesh Sharma) indicate they denied the violence had occurred or trivialized 
it. See, for example, “Film-maker releases a dozen clips of controversial Modi speeches made 
just after Gujarat riots,” Scro/l.in, March 10, 2014, https://scroll.in/article/658119/film 
-maker-releases-a-dozen-clips-of-controversial-modi-speeches-made-just-after-gujarat-riots. 

12. The meaning of the Zee T'V interview statement has been contested, with some 
claiming that Modi was merely calling people to refrain from violence, as there should 
be “neither action nor reaction,” and others focusing on his retaliatory tone, which was 
maintained in other speeches that also did not explicitly condemn retaliatory violence. 

13. According to a (disputed) court ruling in 2011, the fire was started by Muslims. 
This event is said to have sparked the anger of Hindus, which escalated into three months 
of attacks on Muslims as “revenge.” The image of the train appears in almost all newspa- 
per articles, books, and reports on the subject as marking the beginning of the violence, 
and the word “Godhra’” is often used to describe the entirety of the 2002 violence. 
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14. Quoted in Rowena Robinson (2005, 26) and Christophe Jaffrelot (2012, 82). (For 
further examples of statements by government actors, including prosecutors and police 
investigators, see Jaffrelot 2012, 81). Jaffrelot’s analysis is based on primary reports from 
government institutions, NGOs, and newspaper articles, including Janyala Sreenivas 
(2003), “Justice? When P in VHP Stands for Prosecution,” Indian Express, September 19. 

15. This was a partial reduction, as many SIT members were drawn from local cadres. 
This decision was hailed by some as a victory for justice but criticized by others as a move 
toward acquittal, because the SIT concentrated on reaching verdicts in eight cases only. 

16. Among the many newspaper articles that reported on the court proceedings was 
that of Basant Rawat (2012). 

17. Some of the convicted people were residents of Ode. They belonged to the Pa- 
tidar community. Some convicts escaped imprisonment by fleeing abroad. Natu and 
Rakesh Patel fled to the United States; Samir Patel was arrested in Gujarat but fled to 
the United Kingdom in 2009, while out on bail, and was again arrested in west London 
in 2016 to be sent to jail in Anand. Articles that give details about the convicts include 
“18 Get Life for Ode Killings,” The Indian Express, April 13, 2012; and “Gujarat Riots 
Accused Nabbed in London,” Ahmedabad Mirror, October 12, 2016. 

18. The SIT stated that it could not find prosecutable evidence of his role in the 2002 
violence. After an initial hearing, the courts did not press charges against Modi and 
sixty-three others due to the absence of prosecutable evidence. The BJP interpreted this 
as a “clean chit” for Modi, which freed him to run for national elections in 2014. In an 
interview with Reuters, Modi stated that he owes no explanation and is not account- 
able for the violence that occurred under his reign (Sruthi Gottipati and Annie Banerji, 
“Modi’s ‘Puppy’ Remark Triggers New Controversy Over 2002 Riots,” Reuters, July 12, 
2013). For a critical comment, see Samat and Citizens for Justice and Peace (2013), “No 
Clean Chit for Mr. Modi.” Outlook, July 15. 

19. See Raheel Dhattiwala (2018), ““Blame It on the Mob’: How Governments Shun 
the Responsibility of Judicial Redress.’ The Wire, August 17. 

20. For discussions on Hindu nationalism and communal violence in Gujarat, see 
Ward Berenschot (2011), Farhana Ibrahim (2008), Ornit Shani (2007), Edward Simp- 
son (2013), Howard Spodek (2010), and Nikita Sud and Harald Tambs-Lyche (2011). 

21. See, in particular, Ward Berenschot 2011; Jan Breman 2002, 2004; Raheel Dhat- 
tiwala 2019; Ornit Shani 2007; and Ashutosh Varshney 2002. 

22. This number is derived from an interview witha resident of Anand who had been 
actively involved in organizing relief at the time. 

23. In the village of Ode, according to one of the organizers, sixty-three houses were 
built through this initiative—sixty-two for Muslim families and one for a Hindu family 
whose house was damaged. 

24. The housing societies were not built by the state, but by NGOs, community as- 
sociations, and religious organizations. The Islamic Relief committee, which was one of 
the supporting NGOs in Anand, is said to have built 1,321 new homes and repaired an 
additional 4,946 damaged homes across Gujarat. See Habitat International Coalition 


(2014, 24). 
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25. Janvikas provided me with the specific data on Anand town, in addition to their 
published compiled report (2012). The local data show that 1,049 people resided in 205 
houses in Anand’s relief societies in 2012. Other relief societies for refugees in Anand 
district that were surveyed in the report are in Anklav, Sojitra, Tarapur, Borsad, Khan- 
pur, Khambhat, and Hardgud. 

26. I learned about these signs from residents of Anand, although when I looked for 
them in 2012, nobody could tell me their whereabouts. In the same village, a journalist 
reports, statues of “martyrs” were erected. These were statues of men who died while 
looting a Muslim house because other arsonists set fire to the house (Mander 2010, 64). 

27. Nutan Nagar was constructed on the former premises of the Polson dairy. The 
Polson Diary was established in Anand in 1930 but, in 1946, in connection with the In- 
dependence movement, farmers set up the Amul Dairy Co-Operative, a milk producers’ 
cooperative, to counter the low prices offered for their milk (https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Polson_%28brand%29). 

28. For further details about the development of Anand as an educational hub, see 
Sanderien Verstappen and Mario Rutten (2015). We established the number of colleges 
in 2014 through internal documents provided by the Sardar Patel University, and online 
searches of educational institutes and their websites. 

29. Sanjeevini Lokhande’s analysis is based on interviews with BJP spokespersons and 
NGO workers, and on reports published by both government institutions and NGOs. An 
example of the “resettlement” (rather than refugee) framing is the Government of Guja- 
rat’s report “Status Report of the Displaced Families in Gujarat with Reference to NCM 
Delegation Visit on 15/10/2006,” File RTI-102008-Information-18-A 1, Social Justice and 
Empowerment Division, Sachivalay, Gandhinagar, August 2008 (in Lokhande 2015, 90). 

30. For an online version of this history, see the “About” page of the website of St. 
Xavier’s Catholic Church, Gamdi-Anand, https://www.xavierchurchanand.com/about. 

31. The Census of India (2011) indicates the majority of the population of Gamdi is 
Hindu, with a sizeable Christian population of 17% (table A.04). 

32. Historical conversion rate as at February 1, 2001, https://www.xe.com/ 
currencytables/?from=INR&date=2010-02-01. 

33. The name Vinod Bhatt is a pseudonym. After I had introduced my research at a 
meeting in Anand in 2017, Vinod (a B.A. student) came up to me and volunteered to 
share his experiences in an interview. He thought that it was important to also discuss 
the movement of Hindus within the town, not just that of Muslims. 

34. Tommaso Bobbio 2015, chap. 6; Christophe Jaffrelot and Charlotte Thomas 
2012; Rubina Jasani 2008; and Arvind Rajagopal 2010. 


Chapter 3 


1. The descriptions in this chapter are based on interviews with overseas Vohras in 
the United Kingdom (in 2012 and 2016) and the United States (in 2015 and 2018), 


as well as some travel-along research among these interlocutors when they returned to 
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Gujarat during my stays there. The most in-depth conversations were had with elderly 
and middle-aged men and women, who had lived overseas for several years and were Brit- 
ish or US citizens, or permanent residents. I collected some additional data on Australia 
through a survey (carried out by a research assistant) among Muslims from the Charotar 
region, but I omitted these data from the book because I did not visit Australia myself. 

2. For an analysis of these experiences of return, in comparison with the perspectives 
of overseas Patels, see Sanderien Verstappen and Mario Rutten (2015, 243-44). 

3. Of these twenty-six families with children abroad, nineteen were recorded as being 
Vohra (the surname was not recorded in all households). Seventeen migrants were said 
to have had obtained permanent residency abroad. 

4, Whereby “aliens who are the spouses and unmarried minor children of U.S. citi- 
zens and the parents of adult U.S. citizens” can apply for legal immigration, according 
to the Legal Immigration Preference System (Wassem 2009). 

5. These estimates are based on interviews. During the 2015 Vohra Families Reunion 
in Delaware, 350 attendees were registered from Maryland, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other states in the United States, and four from abroad (in- 
cluding myself). In conversations with me, various attendees suggested estimates of the 
number of Vohras in the United States and Canada. 

6. Mumbai has long been an important destination for migration for Gujaratis in 
India, including the Vohras. As early as the 1930s, the Vohras of Charotar were orga- 
nizing themselves as a community in the city. In the community directory produced by 
the Mumbai Charotar Sunni Vohra Society in 1999, 264 Vohra households were listed 
as residents of Mumbai. Some used the city as a stepping-stone to destinations farther 
away, such as the United Kingdom or the United States. 

7. In an address list produced for internal usage in the UK Vohra Community Asso- 
ciation (accessed in 2012), 114 Vohra households are listed. 

8. These young people had made use of the opportunities for students to migrate to 
the United Kingdom, which had opened up as a result of the liberalization and inter- 
nationalization of education. For further insights into the living conditions of youth 
from Gujarat who migrate to the United Kingdom on student visas, I refer to my film 
Living Like a Common Man (Verstappen, Rutten and Makay 2011) and related arti- 
cle (Rutten and Verstappen 2014). Post-Brexit, young people’s interest in migration to 
the United Kingdom had initially dwindled, but in 2017-2018, the number of student 
visas and work permits granted to Indian nationals in the United Kingdom rose again 
(Bhattacharya 2019). 

9. For an overview of research participants in the United Kingdom and United States, 
see table A.10. In London, I lived with a Vohra household for two months while con- 
ducting a survey (Survey B) among thirty-five Gujarati Muslims (almost all of them 
Vohras) living in the United Kingdom. Survey B contained closed and open questions 
that primarily focused on social and economic links of overseas Gujarati Muslim fami- 
lies with central Gujarat. The interviews took place in the homes of interlocutors in Lon- 
don, Leicester, Newcastle, Crawley, and Guildford. In the United States, I conducted 
interviews and recorded a film during a community event organized by the Vohra 
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Association of North America (previously the Muslim Vohra Association). The footage 
I recorded in 2015 and 2018 resulted in a film (Everybody Needs a Tribe, 2019) and in- 
forms the analysis in this book, with some quotations included in an anonymized form. 

10. Elsewhere, I have written in more detail about the donations of overseas Gujarati 
Muslims to initiatives, specifically in the field of education for Muslims in central Gu- 
jarat (Verstappen 2018b). 

11. Elsewhere I have written about this shift in more detail (Verstappen 2005, 
in Dutch). 

12. Pieter Friedrich, “How India’s Ruling Party Mobilizes Indian-Americans to Win 
Elections,” The Citizen, April 8, 2019. 

13. For discussions on religious nationalism in relation to overseas Indians, see Peter 
van der Veer (2002), Bidisha Biswas (2010), Prema Kurien (2003), and Ingrid Ther- 
wath (2012). 

14. Elsewhere I have written about this in more detail (Verstappen 2018b). 

15. This multilayered perception of the state was also observed among Gujarati Mus- 
lims in Ahmedabad by Rubina Jasani (2011). 

16. Theodore Schleifer, “Donald Trump: ‘I think Islam Hates Us,” CNN, March 
10, 2016 (https://www.cnn.com/2016/03/09/politics/donald-trump-islam-hates-us). 

17. “Donald Trump says ‘I love Hindu’, Promises Closer Links to India if Elected,” 
The Telegraph, October 16, 2016 (https://www.telegraph.co.uk/news/2016/10/16/ 
donald-trump-promises-closer-links-to-india-if-elected/). 

18. “Raveesh Kumar, official spokesperson of the Ministry of External A ffairs in the 
Government of India, quoted in Sriram Lakshman (2019), “U.S. Report on Religious 
Freedom Notes Mob Attacks in India.” The Hindu, June 22. For an earlier example, see 
Kallol Bhattacherjee (2016), “Religious Intolerance is ‘Aberration’, India tells the US.” 
The Hindu, February 29.” 

19. My research has focused on the first generation. When I talked with members of 
the second generation, often briefly before or after the interviews with their parents, 
they shared experiences of discrimination in the British labor market or at school and 
suggested that Muslims around the world were under pressure. 

20. Within assimilationist interpretations of integration, efforts to forge transnational 
relations with the homeland have often been regarded as a desire to separate oneself from 
the dominant society; however, transnational scholars argue that transnationalism can 
be an essential aspect of the integration process (for a discussion, see Caglar 2006, 2-3; 
Kivisto 2001). Migration scholars have demonstrated that it is often the more established 
migrants—those who have lived abroad for a long time—who are most active in forging 
transnational networks (Portes, Haller, and Guarnizo 2002) and migrant associations 
(Portes, Escobar, and Radford 2007, 276). Moreover, in countries such as the United 
Kingdom, the integration of migrants into the dominant society has been linked to at- 
tempts to organize people as ethnic or religious groups (Baumann 2003, 46-47). 

21. While migration policies have become stringent in the United Kingdom, 
short-term family visitor visas for a maximum duration of six months have remained 
accessible to families who can support their relatives for the duration of their stay. 
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22. Rangin Tripathy, “So far, OCI card holders have enjoyed benefits. With CAA, 
India has put a price on the scheme,” Scroll.in, June 6, 2020. 

23. Almeida, Albertina. 2020. “The CAA’s Provision for Cancelling OCI Is Aimed 
at Punishing Dissenters.” The Wire, April 25. 

24. For a more detailed description and analysis of this case study, see Sanderien Ver- 
stappen (2017). 

25. For further discussions on land and real estate investments, see, among others, 


C. Ramachandraiah (2016), Llerena Searle (2016), and Michael Levien (2018). 


Chapter 4 


1. This record was established by a research assistant who went around Anand town 
ona motorcycle in 2012 and asked about all the mosques he knew of. In addition to the 
mosques, two dargahs were counted. Shia mosques were not taken into account. 

2. In a previous version of this case study, I had anonymized Vasim and called him 
“Javed.” In 2017, I gave him the story I had written about our encounters, and he read it. 
He thought I had represented him well, and positively—more positively even than what 
he thought of himself—and asked me to use his real name (Vasim) in future publications. 

3. Both men and women travel. Men more often do so for economically dispersed 
activities, and women do so more often to maintain relations with kin. For a further 
description of female mobility, see chapter 1. 

4, For scholarship about madrassas in India, see Arshad Alam (2011), Usha Sanyal 
and Sumbul Farah (2018), Robert Hefner and Muhammad Zaman (2007), and Ebra- 
him Moosa (2015). 

5. This is somewhat different from findings in Andhra Pradesh (Mustafi 2013) and 
Kerala (F. Osella and C. Osella 2009). 

6. The association of education with religious groups is a social consequence of the 
privatization of educational institutes. Gujarat has a long tradition of private participa- 
tion in education, driven by philanthropic and civil society motives. The privatization of 
education after the 2000s, however, increased the influence of private organizations in 
educational institutes. Simultaneously, private education turned into a money-making 
endeavor, with private institutes demanding high monthly fees and additional “dona- 
tions” at the time of enrolment (Iyengar 2012). These developments have created a three- 
tier system, where the poor are dependent on poorly functioning government schools, 
the middle classes prefer private colleges, and the wealthy elites have monopolized ex- 
clusive forms of education in metropolitan cities. It is in the private colleges—which 
the children of middle-class families attend—that caste and community groups have 
become prominent organizers. This is clearly visible in Anand’s educational landscape. 

7. For a discussion of the difficulty of answering such questions, see Kirmani 
(2013, 134-35). 

8. During 2011 and 2012, I frequently visited the school as part of my effort to get 
to know the neighborhood. This primary school, financed and organized by Muslims, 
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was one of the eight self-funded trusts in which I conducted interviews in Anand. The 
activities of these trusts included running primary schools, hospitals, and charitable 
initiatives to distribute allowances to poor, sick, or widowed Muslims. 

9. Government-aided private schools are a form of public-private partnership in which 
the school management is left to private actors, in this case a Christian trust, while 
partial government support is provided. The salary of the teachers is fixed by the same 
regulations that govern public schools that are fully funded by the government. 

10. The historical conversions rates used in this chapter are established on Febru- 
ary 1, 2012. 


Conclusion 


1. Some of these conclusions have also been presented in my articles (Verstappen 
2017, 2018a). 

2. For previous discussions of small-town India, see, among others, Binod Agrawal 
(1971), Lauren Corwin (1977), F. M. Dahlberg (1974), Lalta Prasad (1985), and P. Rana 
and G. Krishan (1981). 

3. The task of fact-checking and analyzing where stereotypes and biases come from 
have been taken up by many other scholars of Gujarat. My book has been a different kind 
of response, inspired by those in Anand who mostly ignore prevalent stereotypes and 
develop their own ways of understanding and discussing their daily problems. 

4. Others have discussed the social and psychological processes through which peo- 
ple contemplate violence and violence-induced displacement (Appadurai 2006; Arendt 
1962; Das 2007; Malkki 1992). 
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